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fbr Weekly  Magazine.  greateft  applaufe,  on  thofe  military  cha¬ 
racters,  which,  if  confidcred  in  their  pro- 
Military  PROCES.SION*  A  Vtfton.  per  point  of  view,  ought  to  raife  their  a- 
.  ,  vcrlion  and  abhorrence — Can  there  be 

ui  exitio  gentium  clarif  non  minores  fuere.  anything,  faid  I  to  myfelf,  more  iioriid, 
pejles  mortalium  quarti  inundatio^  qua  Jf  not  ridiculous,'  than  to  imagine  thou- 
planum  omne  perfufum  ejl ;  quant  confla-^  fands  of  combatants  drawn  up  in  battalia 
gratiOf  qua  magna pars  animantium  ex»  pa  oppofite  (ides,  armed  with  (words  and 
aruit,  Seneca,  pthcr, deflrn^tive,  weapons,  which  they 

defign  to  apply  to  no  other  pnij)ofe  than 
to  cut  each  oiht  r^s  throats  !  Befides,  if 
we  reflect,  that  thefe  .  foldiers  arc  often 
actuated  by  a  vain  love  ,of  ^ory,  or  ai 
diftance^’  of  whidi  the  eye  could  per-  cruel  fanguinary  dlfpofition,  that  can  en- 
ceive  no  Hrntts,"  but  was  agreeably  loft  in  j[oy  a  brutal  fatisfaCtiori  amidft  feenes  of 
theimmenfity  of  the  profped.  I  could  blood  and  (laughter.  .... 
not  help confidering  this  place  as  a  proper  .  .When  thefe  are  the  rnotives  of  their 
(cenc  for  an  engagement,,  where  embat-  aCtipns,  they  certainly  (hould  be  conlidtr- 
tled  hofts  might  decide  the  fate  of  em-  ed  as  the  molt  deftruCtive  awimals  in  the 
pires.  This  nnade.  me.  refleCt  on  that  creation,  and  that  ambition,  by  which 
((range  ambition,  or  rather  ^epofterous  they  are  ftimulated,  the  moft.  pernicious 
xnadnefs,  which  anirnates  the,  breaft  of  a  vice  that'  can  debafe  the^ human  mind, 
foldier,  and  Which  prompU  him  to  un-  Yet  fuch  is  the  folly  of  inankii  d,  that 
dergo  the  greateft  fatigues,  and  expofe  thele  fons  of  violence  are  often  con fider- 
himfclf  to  the  moft  imminent  .danger,  in  ed  as  objefts  of  admiration,  and  acquire 
order  to  attraCt  the  notice  of  his  fellow-  a  reputation  among  us^  acconling  to  the 
creatures.  At  the  fame  time,  I  was  not  numbtr  of  their  (lain.  Or  the  havock  and 
J  little  furprifed  at  that  unaccountable  dtflruCtion  titey  have  made  among  their 
behaviour  of  the  generality  of  mankind,  fellow-crcarures.  There  are,  however, 
who  beftow  their  approbation,'  nay  their  fomc  occafions,  when  this  Aaartial  fpiriv 
VoL,  XLi.  '  .  ^  K 
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is  not  only  necefiary,  but  laudable  in  the 
highed  degree.  When  the  warrior  ex¬ 
erts  his  courage  in  the  defence  of  his 
country,  or  in  the  protedtion  of  liberty 
from  the  violent  encroach  ments  of  a  tyrant; 
then  it  is,  that  he  not  only  deferves  their 
efteem,  but  our  warmed  commendation. 

In  the  midd  of  thefe  my  ferious  reflec¬ 
tions,  1  was  fuddenly  alarmed  by  a  noife, 
like  the  trampling  of  an  army  on  their 
march.  1  indantly  directed  my  eyes  to 
that  place  from  whence,  I  thought,  the 
found  had  proceeded ;  when  I  beheld  a 
prodigious  multitude  marching  up,  in 
great  confufion,  towards  a  magnificent 
flrudture,  that  flood  at  fome  didance 
from  me,  but  which,  before  this  tin:>e, 
hAd  wholly  efCaped  niy  obfervation.  Cu- 
riofity  determined  me  to  join  this  tumul¬ 
tuous  band,  wh  ch  1  found  entirely  con¬ 
fided  of  the  departed  fpirits  of  thofe  he¬ 
roes,  who  had  been  didinguiflied,  in  their 
lifetime,  by  the  glorious  deeds  of  blood- 
Ihed  and  man-flaughter.  Indeed  they 
flill  retained  marks  of  their  former  fero¬ 
city.  Some  were  belmeared  with  blood  ; 
others  were  carrying  the  heads,  arms,  and 
other  members  of  their  mangled  enemies, 
which  they  looked  upon  as  lo  many  tro¬ 
phies  of  their  merit,  and  which,  they 
thought,  gave  them  an  inconteftible  claim 
to  the  praifes  of  poderity.  I  had  the  fa- 
tisfaiflion,  however,  toobferve  a  few  who 
were  walking  up  with  great  gravity  and 
compofure;  and,  though  warriors,  feem- 
ed  not  wholly  diveded  of  that  mildnefs 
and  humanity  w  hich  are  the  ornaments 
of  human  nature. 

\Vc  had  now  reached  the  edifice,  which 
I  no  fooncr  entered,  than,  from  its  parti¬ 
cular  contVrudion,  I  fuppofed  it  to  be  the 
temple  of  Fame.  All  the  warriors  who 
had  anv  pretenfions  to  immortality,  were 
admitted  into  a  feparate  apartment  pre¬ 
pared  for  their  reception,  and  from  W'hich 
every  other  perfo  .  w  as  excluded.  For 
my  nvn  part,  I  took  my  feat  on  a  range  of 
forms  in  the  great  hall  of  the  temple,  a- 
mong  Tome  other  fperflators,  w'ho,  like 
myfelf,  had  come  hither  Irom  pure  curi- 
ofity. 

From  this  place  I  commanded  a  full 
'devv  of  the  infide  of  the  temple.  In  the 
by  the  eadern  wall,  was  raifed  a 
.  i.  liiptih  tribunal,  adorned  with  every 
rr.:- rr\  cmbtllidimcnt  that  fancy  could 
Helmets,  bucklers,  mails, 

jrc;,  Iptars,  javelins,  were  t  nged  in 
ihe  beautiful  order  ^  and  burniflied 
ty  fuLh  •  deji  ec  of  brightnefs,  that  they 


refleded  a  fplendour  over  the  whole  edi¬ 
fice.  On  this  tribunal  were  feated  the 
three  perfons,  who,  by  the  greatnefs  and 
dignity  of  their  appearance,  leemed  fome- 
thing  more  than  mortals.  They  were 
cloathed  in  robes  of  fable,  and  on  their 
heads  were  mitres,  wdiite  as  fnow,  em¬ 
blems  of  truth.  Their  names  were  Mi¬ 
nos,  iEacus,  and  Rhadamanthus.  On 
their  right  hand  flood  a  beautiful  female, 
whom,  by  her  ufual  wjigmat  I  knew  to  be 
the  goddefs  of  Judice.  On  the  left  was 
Pallas,  arrayed  in  armour,  and  reclining 
upon  her  fhield.  Over  the  throne  w'as 
fufpended  a  canopy  of  crimfon,  fupported 
by  four  pillars  of  brafs.  At  the  boitom, 
on  the  one  fide,  were  a  company  of  mufi. 
cians,  wuth  feveral  kinds  of  mufical  iuftru- 
ments  in  their  hands ;  on  tlie  other  w  ei  e 
a  band  of  furies  ready  to  execute  the 
commands  of  the  judges. 

From  the  converfation  of  the  people 
around  me,  1  learned  that  this  tribunal 
had  been  creeled  in  order  to  adjud  the 
claims  of  the  feveral  pretenders  to  fame, 
and  aflign  them  flations  according  to  their 
real  charaders. 

The  other  ornaments  of  the  temple 
were  correfponding  to  the  magnificence 
of  the  throne.  The  roof  was  vaul  ted  in 
form  of  a  cupola,  like  the  Pantheon,  it 
had  no  other  light  but  wdiat  w^as  admitted 
through  a  large  opening  at  the  top.  The 
walls  w'erc  adorned  with  columns  of 
marble,  placed  at  equal  didances  from 
each  other,  and  round  which  were 
wreathed  crowns  of  artificial  laurel. 
The  principal  entry  to  the  throne  was 
through  a  triumphal  arch,  on  which  were 
carved  many  other  mili*"ary  decorarionsy 
that  would  be  endlefs  todcicribe.  In  the 
temple  I  obferved  four  gates  or  doors : 
One  ill  the  fouth  wall,  through  which  we 
had  entered ;  another  in  the  wed,  oppofite. 
to  the  throne  wdiich  led  into  the  apartment 
of  the  warriors  ;  a  third  in  the  ead,on  the 
left  fide  of  the  throne ;  the  gate  in  the 
north  fide  w^as  open,  and  difeovered  a 
feene  the  mod  horrid  and  difgudlul.  We 
could  perceive  through  it  nothing  but 
bleak  rocks  and  barren  fandy  defarts, 
through  w'hich  rolled  dreams  of  liquid 
fire,  that  fometimes  oveiflow'ed  their 
banks,  and  afflicted  with  unutterable  tor¬ 
ments  thofe  iniferable  WTCtches  who  w  ere 
condemned  to  this  dreary  w’ildcrnefs. 

While  w’c  w'cre  awed  and  delighted 
with  the  folefhn  niaiedy  of  every  object 
around  us,  on  a  fudden  there  w  as  heard 
a  found  of  trumpets,*  intermixed  with  fe** 
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v«ral  other  martial  inftruments ;  but  fo 
fteceding  fwcet  and  harmonious,  that  it 
filled  the  heart  with  the  moft  cxquifite 
raptures,  and  afforded  fuch  ravifhing  de- 
lieht,  as  feemed  to  raife  human  nature  a- 
bove  itfelf.  This  was  a  fummons  to  all 
thofe  who  had  any  claim  to  the  appiaul'e 
of  mankind,  to  approach  and  have  their 

title  examined.  ^ 

Tbedoor  of  that  apartment^  I  former¬ 
ly  mentioned,  was  now  thrown  open,  and 
(ilencc.being  commanded,  the  v/arriors  be- 
-  an  to  advance  in  their  refpedive  orders, 
^be  firft  who  appeared  was  a  perfon  of  a 
gigantic  ftature  :  His  /boulders  were  co¬ 
vered  with  a  lion’s  Ikin,  and  in  his  right 
It^md  he  carried  a  prodigious  club.  From 
tais appearance  1  knew  him  to  be  Hercu¬ 
les.  He  was  led  in  by  Fable  with  a  malk 
on  her  face,  but  was  fo  much  obfeured 
ky  a  mift  drawn  over  him  by  the  hand  of 
Time,  that  I  had  fome  difficulty  to  per¬ 
ceive  his  motions.  As  foon  as  he  ap-' 
proached  the  tribunal,  his  allegorical  con- 
tludlor  began  to  harangue  in  his  praife  ; 
and  related  many  wondrous  events  that 
};ad  a  greater  tendency  to  raife  amaze¬ 
ment  than  juft  admiration.  By  this 
recital  that  appeared  fo  inconfiftent 
with  truth,  but  more  by  the  darknefs 
that  furrounded  the  hero  himfeif,  the 
judges  were  in  fome  perplexity  what 
doom  to  pronounce.  However,  as  from 
the  genera]  fcopc  of  his  aclions,  he  feem¬ 
ed  to  have  been  animated  by  the  nobleft 
principle  (a  .defirc  to  promote  the  happi- 
nefsofhis  fellow-creatures,  by  extirpat¬ 
ing  thofe  monfters  and  tyrants  that  were 
any  hindrance  to  it),  he  was  exalted  to 
the  dignity  gf  a  demi-god  as*  a  reward  for 
his  labours.  The  trumpets  were  again 
founded,  and  the  hero  afcendttd  to  thK 
ctleftial  manfions  through  the  aperture  in 
the  root  of  the  temple. 

.Achilles  was  the  next  who  entered.* 
Be  vras  a**med  fi  om  head  to  foot ;  t»n  his 
ai  rn  he  bare  the  fliield  of  Vulcan,  and 
in  his  right  hand  was  a  fpear  dropping 
'vitli  blood,, as  if  newly  drawn  from  the 
bofom  of  a  flaughtered  enemy.  His  coun¬ 
tenance  was  exceeding,  lerocious,  and  his 
tyes  feemed  to  fparkle  with  rage.  Before 
him  walked  a  venerable  old  man,  carry- 
jng  an  harp  under  his  arm,  and  on  his 
iieaij  a  crown  of  ivy.  This  was  Homer,' 
did  not  fail  to  •  exalt  the  honour  of- 
b>8  countryman  by  all  the  poetic  imagery 
c<e  was  mafter  of. .  But  the  adions  he  re- 
cited  were  fo  fliorking  to  humanity,  that, 
l>ptw/th/Ufidjng  the  elevated  drains  in 
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^  which  they  were  celebrated,  every  perfon*  * 
.in  the  affembly  were  difgufted,  and  fe- 
crctly  abhorred  tliat  monfter  by  wliom  > 
they  had  been  atchieved.  The  court, 
having  taken  intoconflderation  the  whole 
charader  of  this  pretended  hero,  were  of 
opinion,  that  as  the  natural  fury  of  his  • 
diTpofithm  bore  a  great  likenefsto  that  of 
a  lion  or  other  ravenous  creature,  the  . 
moft  proper  puniftiment  they  could  inflid 
upon  him,  for  the  many  enormities  he  ^ 
had  committed  on  earth,  was  to  condemn 
him  10  pafs  the  reft  of  his  exiftence  in  the  • 
form  of  one  of  thofe  animals  whole  natures 
he  fo  neaiiy  rclenibled.  This  fentence  was 
no  fooner  pronounced,  than  it  w^as  imme-  • 
diately  put  in  execution.  The  Grecian 
chief  began  gradually  to  lofe  the  human 
■  form,  and  acquire  thofe  parts  by  wru'ch 
\Ve  dillinguilh  a  biute  ;  till  at  laft,  chan¬ 
ged  into  a  tyger,  he  made  his  exit  iliro^  * 
the  northern  gate  in  tliy  lhape  of  that, 
fierce  favage. 

Hedor  was  next  ulhered  in  by  the  fame 
bard  that  had  preceded  Achilles.  He  v  as  * 
dreffed  in  a  brazen  coat  of  mail,  over* 
which  was  thrown  a  lobe  ofcrimfonjlhat 
was  tacked  up  behind,  on  his  left  ll»oul-  r 
dcr,  bv  a  filver  clafp.  H:s  afped  was* 
awful,  but  ferene,  and  railed  in  the  be-, 
holder  a  love  mixed  with  veneration. 

T  he  whole  of  his  deportment  was  un- 
fpeakably  noble;  and  feemed  a  fine  con- 
traft  to  the  biutal  ferocity  of  his  Grecian 
rival.  The  hard  who  conduded  him  fooa 
began  to  celebrate  his  warlike  teats  ;  and ' 
though  he  often  beftowed  the  higheft  en-  * 
comiums  on  his  valour,  1  could  obferve 
they  proceeded  rather  frofineceflity  than 
inclination.  Fie  feemed  dehrons,  on  all 
occafions,  to  depreciate  the  worth  of  this* 
famous  Trojan,  in  every  rencounter  with 
his  countrymen  he  never  failed  .to  give- 
them  the  advantage ;  nay,  even  w'hen  vic¬ 
torious,  lie  rt  prefented  tlie  Greeks  as  re¬ 
tiring  from  him,  rather  overwhf^Imed 
with  numbers  than  fubdued  by  valour.' 
Tire  judges,  how'ever,  overlooked  this  fcl 
filh  partiality  in  tlie  poet,  and  confidering 
his  actions  abftraded  from  fdfe colouring, 
found  they  were  no-ways  unbecoming  a 
rational  being  placed  in  the  flation  in 
which  he  aded;  that  he  had  been  guilty 
of  nothing  cruel  or  itiluimane ;  but  h^d, 
on  every  occalion,  difeovered  a  generous, 
noble  difpofition.  lie' was  therefore  de¬ 
creed  a  place  in  parr.dife,  as  a  reward  of 
his  merit.  The  eaftern  gate  that  had  hi¬ 
therto  remained  fhut,  imrnediately  flew 
open^  and  difeovered  regions  of  fel’city 
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that  exceed  al»  dcfcription.  .Groves,  In  I7i4  he  became  a  cbunfrltoe  of  li* 
6«lds  and  meadows  clothed  with  the  rich-  parliament  of  Bourdeaux,  and  two  years 
'eft  verdure  ;  beds  of  flowers'  arrayed  in  after  was  received  prchdent  a  mortier,  in 
alj  their  beauties:  in  Ihort,  every  thing  the  room  of  his  uncle,  who  left  him  his 
that  could  conti  ibute  to  human  happinefs  fortune  and  his  ofiice ;  and  the  fame  year 
wa“  ii<rc' to  be  met  with;  the  whole  feene  he  was  admitted  into  the  academy  of 
▼try  much  tefemblingthofe  beautiful  de-  Bourdeaux,  which  was  then  only  in  its 
Icri-.ttvhfl'ofElyfiun’s  given  usby  the  an-  infancy.  Monfieur  de  Montefquieu,  far 
cient  ports’  '  When  -Heflor  advanced  to-  from  being  eager  to  Ihew  himletf  to  the 
wards  tlrfi  place,  the  trunipets  tounded,  publicj  leemed  to  wait  for  an  age  ripe 
and  fweHc'.  all  their  notes  into  triumph  for  writing,  and  was  thirty -two  years  old 
and  exultation.-  As  foon  as  he  entered  when  he  publilhed  his  Pcrfian  letter,; 
the  door  was  again  (huti  and  the  enchant-  and  though  that  work  was  exceedingly 
rm  •  fpett  ravilhed  from  our  eyes.'  admired,  he  did  not  openly  declare  liim- 

This  hero  was  fuccetded  by  a  great  felt  the  author  ot  it ;  lor  he  knew  that  as 
number  of  other  warriors  drefled  accord  -  he  fomctimi  s  exprelled  himfell  very  free- 
•ingtothe  manner  of  the  nations  to  which  ly  in  matters  of  a  very  delicate  nainre, 
til.  V  ievtrally  belonged.  But  they  were  the  religious  orders  would  be  at  once 
fo  inrolved  in  the  darknefs  and  obfeurity  Upon  him.  He  was  not  miftaken  :  for 
of  tiii.i ,  and  fo  dilpuifcd  and  disfigured  he  was  no  fooner  pointed  out  as  the  au- 
by  the  trappings  ot  table,  that  it  w  as  alto-  thor,  than  zeal  without  knowledge,  and 
gether  impollible  to  get  any  certain  ac-  envy  under  the  mafk  of  it,  role  and  uni- 
.counts  either  of'their  hiftory  ot  cbaradler.  ted  againft  him.  A  place  in  the  French 
Theirftiaj^satMbddiesweie  fo  alterrt  by  academy  becoming  vacant,  M.  dc  Mon- 
.the  cloudff  that  eeerywherrf  encompafled  tefquieu  folicited  for  it. '  Upon  which 
them,  that  many  appeared  like  huge  fha-  the  mifiiftry  wrote  to  inform  the  acade. 
dows,  and  leemed -'rather'  the  images  of  my,  that  his  majefty  would  never  agree 
fancy  or  poetic  fidion-  than  perfons  of  to  the  cledlion  of  the  author  of  the  Per. 
veal  exiftci  ce.-.^  Here '1  could  obfijrve  Uo  fian  Letters ;  that  he  bad  not  read  the 
authors  of  note,  except  Virgil  andSfatius.  book,  blit  that  he  had  been  informed  uf 
Through' the  gloom  t  thought  I  alto  per-  its  dangerous  tendency.  M.  de  Montef- 
ceived-likc  Ovid,  who  was  very  much  bu-  qiiitu,  refolving  to  firike  at  the  root  of 
tied  in  cbnduifting  thtfe  fabulous  heroes  t  this  riling  humour  againft  him,  waited  on 
and  it  was  to  him  many- of  them  were  the  minifter,' and  told  him,  that  for  par. 
chiefly  indebted  for  their  iiitfcdudion  in’-  titular  reafons  he  bad  not  owned  the 
to  the  temple.  ‘  As  a’ minute  defeription  Pcrfian  Letters;  but  was  far  from  dif- 
of  tbefe  warrkrrs,  or  what  reception  they  owning  a  w’ork,  tor  which  he  believed  he 
met -with  from  the  'court,'  could' affurd  had  no  reafon  to  blufh  ;  and  that  he 
Ihtle  rntertain^eM  to  the  reader,  1  'fhall  ought  to  be  judged  after  a  reading,  and 
pafs  them  over  without ''sny' further  no-  not  upon  an  information.  At  laft  the 
tree;  and  allow  them  to  remain  in  that  ininiller  read  thie  book,  and  the  French 
obfeurity  in'which-Tiineand  Fable  have  academy  was  not  deprived  of  one  of  its 


confpired  to  place  them.  i.i'  "  .■  greateft. ornaments. 

>  1 1>.'.  :  ^Tobe  eontittueJ.2  >  Before  his'being  admitted  into  the  .ica 

'  demyi  he  had  rcligned  his  civil  employ 

Memoirs  »f  the  celebrated  Baron  de  entirely  to 

*  f>,r  >  J^IOHTE soul F  u*  '  i  *ii8  genius  cind t3itc» ^  ocii)^  thus  Ht  lil)cr 

•  V  .  , ^  *  ty,  he  rcfoWtd’to  travelg^  and  went  tirft 

TWO  OT.  ^  .  to  Vienna;  where  he  otten  vifittd  Prince 

^^^HARLES  DF.  SECONDATj  Baron  de  Eu^icne.  He  then  proceeded  to  Hu ng^* 

'  Moi/tclijuieUy*  was  born  at  the  caftic  ry  ;  and)  pafling'  from  thence  throu{.’h 
^  Brcdciiiear  B^'urdeaux^  on  the  j8th  Venice)  went  to  RomC)  w'heie  he  chitfl/ 
of  January  16S9.  •  The  grer^ttil  cai e  was  applied  himfeif  to  examinti  (hat  for  which 
taken  of  hiv -education^  and  at  twenty  >  it  is  at  prefent  moR  diflihguilhed)  the 
years  of  age  he?  badi-aclually*  prepared  works  bt  Raphael,  of  Titian,  and  of  Mi- 
materiaU  for  bib  Spiiit  of  Xsaws^  by  a  w  ell  chatl  Angelo*'  After  -having  traveiletl 
digeHtd  extradf  »ihe  inrimen^ -vo^i  ov«r  Italy,  be  came  to.  SwHierland,  and 
iumes  « wJuch.cofnpjJe  the  body  of  the  then  carefully  examined  thole  vatt  coun- 
fcwiliawtv,  ard|wh!cb  he  liad  ftuditd,  not  tries  which' are* watered  by  the  Rhine* 
-  ^  civUian,  but  as  a  philofophera  There  was  nothing  farther  for  him  to  fee 


.  ft>r.  faTthi«e!ogift,  ^‘Frc-  aflemblica;  cfpcciany  when  he  rccon- 

not  yet  wign/^  He  afterwards  ciled  their  differences,  and  hy  his  benefi- 
at  the  United  I^^inccs,  and  at  cence  relieved  them  from  their  diftreffes* 
to  England,  where  he  (laid  At  lenjjth  he  fell  fick  at  Paris,  and  died 
he  years  and  contra^ed  intimate  there  on  the  loth  of  February  1755, 
fHendihips  with  the  greateft  men  then  fixty-fix  years  of  age. 
rine*  for  Newton  and  Locke  were  Behdes  the  above  works,  he  wrote  fe- 
llesd^and  he  had  nothing  to  regret  but  veral  fmall  pieces,  as  the  Temple  of 
that  he  had  not  made  hi^  voyage  fooncr.  Gnidus,  Lyfimachus,  and  an  EO'ay  on 
Hut  tie  had  often  the  honour  of  paying  Tafte,  which  is  left  unfiniihed.  His  works 
his  refoe^ts  to  their  protedtrefs  Queen  liave  been  collcdcd  fince  his  death,  and 
Caroline,  who  cultivated  phitolophy  u-  printed  at  Paris  in  a  iplendid  edition  in 
non  a  throne,  and  properly  cHccmed  and  quarto.  They  ha4e  likewne  all  of  them. 
i^lucd  M.  dc  Montefouieu,  and  had  him  been  tranflated  into  Engillh. 


of  London.  It  wa.uiereiuu  uru  CHARACTER  o/Lord  Bolingbroke. 

ftrvationSf  that  Germany  was  made 

tb  travel  in,  Italy  to  fojourn  in,  England  By  Lord  Chesterfield. 

to  think  in,  and  France  to  live  in.**  • 

After  his  return  to  France  he  lived  two  TT  is  impoffible  to  find  lights  and  fhadet 
ycirs  at  his  eftate  of  La  Brede,  where  he  A  ftrong  enougn  to  paint  the  chara^er 
finiftied  his  work  on  the  Caufes  of  the  of  Lord  Bolingbroke,  who  was  a  moft 
the  Grandeur  and  Declenfion  of  the  Ro-  mortifying  inftance  of  the  violence  of  hu* 
mans:  but  the  great  reputation  he  ac-  man  paflions,  and  of  the  weakncL  of  the 
quired  by  this  excellent  piece  only  pre-  improved  and  exalted  human  reafon.  HU 
pared  the  way  for  a  far  greater  underta-  virtues  and  his  vices,  his  reafon  and  his 
king,  which  immortalize  his  name,  and  paffions,  did  not  blend  themfelves  by  a 
render  it  refpcAable  to  future  ages.  This  gradation  of  tints,  but  formed  a  fhining 
was  his  Spirit  of  ‘  Laws  ^ '  which  was,  and  fudden  contraft. 
however,  attacked  with'"  a  multitude  of  Here  the  darkeft,  there  the  mdft  fplcn- 
anonymous  pamphlets,  in  Which  he  was  did  colours,  and  both  rendered  more 
accuftd  of  incligidn,  deifm,  and  atherim.  ftriking  from  thier  proximity.  Irapctuo- 
Inanfwerto  which  he  publiftied,  a  De-  fity,  excefs,  and  almoft  extravagancy,  cha*  . 
fence  of  the  Spirit  of  Laws.  '  But  while  taderifed  not  only  his  paflTions,  but  even 
infers  continue  ’ to teazehirp  in  his' dwn  his  fenfes.  His  youth  was  dilHuguifhcd 
country,  England  did  him  a'confiderable  by  all  the  tumult  and  ftorm  of  pleafures, 
honour.  In  175a  M.  d*Aflier,  celebra  in  which  he  licentioufly  triumphed,  dif 
ted  for  the  many  medals  he  has  ftruck  in  daining  all  decorum.  His  fine  imagina- 
honour  of  illuftrious  men,'  was  Pent  from  tion  was  often  heated  and  exbaufted  with 
London  to  Paris,  to  ftrike  one  of  him.  his  body  in  celebrating  and  deifying  thc^ 
He  was  of  a  fweet.'gay,  and  even  tern-  proftitute  of  the  night,  and  his  convivial 
per.  His  convcrfation  was  Ipiriied,  a*  joys  were  pulhed  to  all  the  extravagancy 
greeabic,  and  inftrudive. '  Nobody  told  of  frantic  bachanals.  Tbel'e  pallions 
a  ftory  in  a  more  lively  manner,  or  with  were  never  inten  opted  but  by  a  Itronger 
more  grace  and  lefs  affc<ftatioti.  He  had  ambition.  The  former  impaired  both  his 
frequent  abfence  of  mind;  but  always  conltitution  and  bis  chararfter;  but  the 
awaked  from  it  by  fome  unexpected  latter  dcllroyed  both  bis  fortune  and  his 
ftrokc, that reranimatid the  laugbihgeon-  reputation. 

vetfation.  Though  he  lived  with  the  ’  He  engaged  young,  and  diftinguiflied 
great,  he  retired  whenever  he  could  to  hhnfelf  in  bufinefs.  His  penetration  waa 
his  eftate  in  the  country,  and  there  met  almoftiptuition,  and  he  adorned  whatever 
his  b(x>k8,  his  philofophy,  and  his  repofe.  fubjcdl  he  either  fpoke  or  wrote  upon  by 
Surrounded  at  hisleilnre  hours  with  pea-  themoft  fplendid  eloquence;  not  a  ttu- 
fant8,after  having  ftiidiedman  in  the  com-  died  or  laboured  eloquence,  but  by  fucli 
fnerceoftheworld,hc(>iidie«'h1ihinthore  a  flowing  happinefs  of  didlion,  which 
fimple  people,  folely  inftruded  by  na-  (from  care  perhaps  at  firft)  was  become  fo 
lure.  With  them' be  chearfully  convert  habitual  to  him',  that  even  bis  moft  fami 
fed;  he  endeavoured,  Ike  Socrates,  to  liar  converfations,  if  taken  down  iii  writ- 
f\nd  out  their  genius,  and  ai  pe are**  as  ing,  would  have  borne  the  prefs,  without 
happy  with  them  as  in  the  moft  brilliant  the  leaft  coirtdion,  either  at  to  method 
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•r  ftyle.  lie  bad.nobic  and  generous  fen- 
timents,  rather  than  fixed,  rcfleded  prin-^ 
ciples  of  good-nature  and  frieiidfiup;  but 
they  were  more  violent  than  lading,  and 
fuddenly  and  often  varied  to  tlieir  oppo- 
fite  extrenies,  with  regard  even  to  the 
fame  peribns.  lie  received  the  common 
attentions  ofeivility  as  obligations,  which 
he  returned  wiih  inteVeft,  and  refented 
with  p^ion  the  little  inadvertencies  of 
human  iiaturc,  which  he  repaid  with 
intereft  too.  Even  a  difference  of  opi¬ 
nion  upon  a  philofophi^al  fubjed  w^ould 
provoke,  and  prove  him  no  practical  phi- 
lofophci  at  lead.  ‘ 

Notwithdanding  the  diflipation  of  his 
youth,  and  the  tumultuous'agitation  of 
I'.is  middle  age,  he  had  an  infinite  fund 
of  various  and  alrnoft  univerfal  khow^- 
iedge,  which  from  the  cleared  and  quick- 
ed  conception,  and  the  happitd  memory 
that  ever  man  was  bled  with,  he  always 
carried  about  him.  It  was  his  pocket- 
money,  and  he  never  had  occafion  to  draw 
upon  a  book  for  any  fum.  He  excelled 
more  particularly  in  hidory,  as  his  hido- 
rical  works  plainly  prove.  The  relative, 
political,  and  .commercial  interefis  of  c- 
very  country  in  Europe,  parti,  ularly  of 
his  owm,  were  better  known  to  him  than 
perhaps  to  any  man  in  it ;  but  how  dea- 
dily  he  purfued  the  latter  in  his  public 
condudt,  his  enemies  of  all  parties  and  der 
r.ominations  tell  with  plcafure. 

During  his  long  exile  in  Fiance, he  ap¬ 
plied  himfclf  to  dudy  with  his  charadl.e- 
ridical  ardour:  and  there  he  formed,  and 
ohiefly  executed,  the  .plan  of  his  great 
philofophical  w'oik.  The  common  boimtLs 
of  human  knowledge  were  too  narrow  for 
his  warm  and  afpiring  imagination  ;  he 
mud  go  extrn  JiamnmuUa  ivc^hta  mundi^ 
.ind  explore  the  unknown  and  unknow- 
nblc  regions  of  metapliyficc,  w  hich  open 
nn  unbounded  field  tor  the  excirlit  ns  of 
an  ardent  iinaginationVwhere  tnolefs  eon- 
iedures  fupply  the  defed  of  unattainable 
knowledge,  and  too  often  iifiirp  boLh  its 
name  and  its  influence.  .  r 

He  had  e  very  handfome  perfon,  wdtha 
nod  engaging  add  refs  In  hij^  air  and  man¬ 
ners;  he  had  alltl'C  dignity  and  good- 
lueeding  which  a  man  of  quality  fuonid 
or  can  have,  and  wliich  to  few  ,  in  this 
country  at  lead,  ready  h^ve.  ’ 

He  prof'ffed  hatnfcir.a  deld,  believing 
in  a  genera]  Provklence,  Ivut  doubting  of, 
though  by  no  means  r«  jc<5ling(as  is  ^com¬ 
monly  Yuppnfed^  jhe  immortality  of  the 
fd4il,*and  a  future  iTaVe.  -  ' 


He  died  of  a  cruel  and  (hocking  didem 
per,  a  cancer  in  his  face,  which  he  cndij. 
red  with  firmnefs.  A  w^eek  before  h; 
died,  I  took  my  lad  leave  of  him  with 
grief ;  and  he  returned  me  his  lad  fare¬ 
well  with  Vendernefs,  and  faid,  “  God, 
who  placed  me  here,  will  do  what  he 
pleafes  with  me  hereafter;  and  he  know* 
bed  what  to  do.  May  he  blefs  you  !’* 
Upon  the  whole  of  this  extraordinary 
charadler,  what  can  we  fay,  but,  aUs 
poor  human  nature ! 

7be  Same  Character^ 

J?;  3fr  Tin  DAL.* 

Me  came  early  into  life,  and  wms  na 
turally  formed  with  every  aceom 
iment  that  could  drike  and  pleafe 
eitlier  in  public  or  private.  'I'huugh  hi 
learning  cannot  be  faid  to  have  been  any 
Other  tlian  fupcrficial,  yet  he  pofTelTcd  fo 
much  of  it,  and  knew  how  to  turn  it  tc; 
fo  much  advantage  in  converfation,  that 
the  mod  knowing  could  not  pronounce 
him  to  be  fliallow  either  in  divinity  or 
philofophy  ;  neither  was  he  ever.difcovi: 
r#d  to  be  fiich,  till  the  public  h^d  an  op 
portunity  of  coolly  judging  of  his  pod 
hpmous  works,  upon  which  he  was 
known  to  value  himfelf  fo  much  in  his 
life-time.  His  eafy  and  pleafing  manners 
received  incredible  advantages  from  an 
univerfal  prejudice  in  favour  of  his  abili¬ 
ties,  raifedby  Mr  Pope  and  other  writers, 
who  dood  at  the  bead  of  polite  literature 
in  Europe.  It  cannot,  however,  be  de¬ 
nied,  that  he  was  occafior.ally,  perhaps, 
the  bed  political  writer  that  ever  ap 
peared  in  England.  Several  circuni 
(lances  contributed  to  this ;  he  had  a 
pcribnal  hatred  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
and  his  family,  w'hich  gave  fuch  an  edge 
to  his  pen,  and  fuch  a  glow^  to  his 
language,  that  his  writings  exhibited  to 
the  greated  advantage  the  ft ronged  ridi¬ 
cule  and  thcfublimeitfentimcnt.  The  next 
advantage  he  bad,  was  the  defpicah’e 
abilities  of  the  writers  he  eiicountcrtd 
and,  lafily,  by  his  connexions  and  coi 
rtfpondence  abroad,  he  had  excellent  in¬ 
telligence  both  of  the  intereOs  and  tran- 
faXions  of  foreign  courts  He  was  perti¬ 
nacious,  but  not  deep,  in  the  Englifli 
bifiory ;  and  the  Did'ertation  upon  Par¬ 
ties,  for  which  he  was  fo  much  celebra¬ 
ted,  is  but,  at  bed,  a  plaufible  perfor¬ 
mance;  if  it  w4s  called  djallow,  the  cha- 
laXer .perhaps  w^ould  be  niorc  jud.  The 
fame  may  be  pronounced  of  iiis  oilier 


wrilines  upon  Englifti  hiftory,  Though*  make  ourffives  defcrvlhg'the  love  of  bur 
hewas  tbrfome  time  at  the  head  of  the  Creator  2  the  enjoying  of  which  ihould 
hiiih-church  party,  yet  he  was  in  his  be  accounted  complete  happinefs  ;  ii  is  a 
pri^nciples  an  infidel  as  to  all  revealed  re-  very  ample  reward,  and  much  more  than 
Lion ;  and  the  arguments  he  has  tm-  w^hat  we  could  have  expe<5ttdi  allowii.g 
ployed  in  his  pofthumous  works,  to  fup-  <  "  * 

Lr  his  opinions,  dilcover  how  very  fu-  lefs  and  innocent 
pcrficially  he  read  and  fiudied. 

Under  the  appearance  of  the  tnoft  per 


ourfelvcs  here  to  have  been  ever  fo'hdrm- 
J  a  noble  encourage¬ 
ment  to  urge  us  forward  in  the  ways  of 

virlueandrighteoufneis.Wet.>iv,httoie- 

Mrefi2nation’LohUface,andcdi.temning‘  jo'ce  in  being  able,  even  with  the  greatclt 

—.1,  to  arrive  at  length  to 
of  eternal  blifs !  ail /rough 
human  unequal  ever  to  attain  perftdt  know- 
Ige  of  the  majelly,  power,  iurijiitc 
w’lldom  and  glory  of  God.  To  (itferve 
ones,  immediately  the  utmoft  happinefs  that  human  beings 

apable  of,  is  neither  attended  with 
t-ouhlc  nor  toil.  The  Imallc  fi;  idea  of  tl  e 
ice  Divine  Creator,  and  a  gratciul  mind, 
fcnfihle  of  the  many  favours  they  lu.ve 
as  a  mini-  received,  may  enter  upon  the  pnrfuit 
with  fuccefs;  having  the  at 

,  and  conlequently  the  fame  to  rtmcmbtr,  that  whih  lie  is 
confiftency,  employed  in  returning  thanks  to  his  Au¬ 
thor  and  Prtferver,  he  is  alfo  making 
lure  of  everlafling  felicity.  If  our  liatu- 
aiid  ral  inclinations  are  good,  education  1:, 
the  molt  likely  to  lielp  us  on  in  this  grand 
;  for,  ncg!e6ttn/  tliis,  tlie  txamnles 
of  a  wicked  world  are  certainly  to  lead 
There  is  one  fex  in  particu- 


trouble  and  toil 
llich  feenes 


all  power,  he  concealed  the  moft  malici¬ 
ous  refentnients,  and  the  moU  ambitious 
projeds,  that  could  rife  in  a  ‘ 
breaft.  His  treatment  of  Mr  Pore,  to  led 
whom  he  was  under  the  higheft  obliga 
tions,  even  pecuniary 

after  that  poet’s  death,  Die  wed  his  ingra-  are  c 
titude  as  a  man  ;  his  abandoning  his 
principles,  and  entering  into  the  firv 
of  the  Pretender,  whom  he  likewife  be 
trayed,  (hewed  his  profligacy 
fter.  The  truth  is,  there  was  in  his  na 
turc  no  confiancy 
there  was  in  his  conduit  no 
fho’  he  had  very  often  long  fii s  of  applica¬ 
tion  to  bufinefs.  His  being  reftored  to  a 
capacity  of  inheriting  in  England, 
pardoned  as  fo  his  life  and  fortune,  was 
owing  to  the  intrigues  of  a  French  lady,  work 
who  was,  or  lived  with  him  in  the  rank 
of,  his  wife,  and  who  w'as,  in  all  refpeits,  us  aftiay 
except  the  profligate  part  of  h»3  ch  n  ac-  lar,  wlio  lie  uiidtr  many  difadvautagrs 
ter,  a  more  extraordinary  woman  than  in  l^eing  often  denied  the  guide  which  is 
he  was  a  m;m.  His  want  of  fleadiiufs  to  lead  them  in  this  iVaicii ;  anti  ihir  illi- 
appeared  even  hie  domeftic  ccconomy,  by  beral  cuftom  is  now  lb  long  eftabiiflied, 
which  he  often  ran  into  great  difficulties,  that  they  ihemfelves  are  almoli  convii.ccd 
In  his  youth  he  had  been  intemperate,  there  is  no  occafion  tor  their  procuring  it. 
which  was  a  proof  of  the  excellency  of  A  few,  indc  d,  mtme  fortunate,  by  at- 
his  conftitution,  for  he  lived  to  the  fcvcn-  taining  to  the  ki  ovvledge  of  the  fciences,^ 
lieth  year  of  his  age.  have  lolly  Ihown  that  they  are  as  capable 

to  put  the  theory  in  pra<itice  as  the  o- 
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to  rcprelent  the  ncctliuy  o1  having  tiie*e, 

ill  order  for  their  conduding  themlelves 

Essay  on  t/je  at los  generally  £:!•  in  their  own  charaders  ;  which  wlun 

lowed  to  Women.  they  arrive  to,  happincls  for  ever  will  be 

the  rew-ard  ! 

Something  than  beauty  dearer,  Diould  they  t  «  %  --  1  *• 

look  ^  OMEN  are  the  moD  bcauti.’ul  of 

Oron  the  mind,  or  mina-iliumin’d  face  ;  ^^1  CcD^  woiks,  on  carlh,  and  it  is  in 

Tiuth,  goodnefs,  honour,  harmony,  and  love, ^  Iheir  ov  n  powxr,  with  proper  arplica- 
1  he  richeft  bounty  of  indulgent  Heaven.  tion,  to  become  as  perfe<^L  Tticy  are 

Thomson,  liaturally  of  gentle,  eafy,  and  fweet  dif- 

Hp‘ofitions  :  i:  depends  upon  the  firft  im- 
UMAN  Nature  is  incapable  of  ar-  preffion  they  receive,  as  they  are  a  hahle 
riving  at  a  pcifed  Date  of  happi-.  to  take  on  a  bad  a- a  good  one,  vvlu  Vi.tr 
nels;  yet,  by 'a  due  cultivation,  and  a  they  are  to  ad  in  tlieir  own,  or  in  or.r 
nd  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  our  liurwtural  cliaradrr  ;  it  c^  nfcquciitly 
realon,  we  may  fo  far  learn  to  be  perfe-d,  Ihould  be  the  great efl  care  of  an  afiiL'db/- 
•  t®  fulfil  the  defign  of  our  creaticn,  and  nate  and  tender  pareac  10  inftill  czvlr 
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into  thoir  minds  a  love  of  virtue.  What 
can  be  more  amiable  than  a  female 
adorned  with  all  the  accomplifhments 
her  fex  are  capable  of  arriving  at  !  how 
pleafingt  when  ihe  is  no  lefs  diftin- 
guiihed  by  the  exadt  fymmetry  and  ini¬ 
mitable  polifhingof  nature  in  her  perfon^ 
t^n  by  her  fweetnefs  of  tehiper  and 
'brilliancy  of  parts.  How  much  is  it 
then  to  be  lamented,  that  thefe  are  often 
found  to  be  as  far  exceeded,  In  what  they 
ouglit  to  be  particularly  careful  to  excel, 
as  they  furpafs  others  in  beautiful  fliapes 
and  features.  beg  t  em  to  remember, 
that  to  adorn  the  perfon,  without  like- 
wife  paying  due  attention  to  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  mind,  is  allowing  the  far  bet¬ 
ter  half  to  go  naked.  The  luttrc  of  jewels, 
the  tawdry  elegance  of  embroidered 
fuits,  or  the  moft  beautiful  face,  are  of 
no  real  value  without  good  fenfe,  pru¬ 
dence  and  virtue,  which  alone  add  luftre," 
elegance,  and  lovelincfs  to  Heaven’s  ma- 
fter- piece.  Let  them  farther  confidcr,* 
that  thefe  are  not  only  abfolutclyneceflary 
for  the  enjoying  of  bappinefs  here,  but  in 
order  to  merit  evcrlaftiog  blifs,  all  of 
them  depend  upon  one  another,  and  all 
of  them  may  becalily  obtained;  and  the 
more  eafily,  as  pleafure  accompanies  the 
purfuit.  By  attending  to  thefe,  they 
would  foon  arrive  to  anfwer  compleatly 
the  noble  purpofc  of  their  creation,  and 
make  man  truly  happy  in  fo  amiable  a 
companion:  his  toils  and  difficulties 
would  inftantly  vanilh,  and  he  would  look 
down  with  contempt  upon  the  great- 
eft  dangers,  when  it  was  to  add  the  leaft 
pleafure  to  his  lovely  partner.  How 
far  preferable  the  character  of  an  affec¬ 
tionate  wife,  and  tender  mother,  than 
to  be  proclaimed  the  greateft  beauty  in 
the  world!  and  how  much  more  flatter¬ 
ing,  to  be  furrounded  with  a  family  of 
lovely  children,  whom  (he  has  nurfed  up 
from  their  carlieft  infancy,  and  who  ftill 
demand  her  care,  by  their  innocent  irre- 
flftthle  fmile?,  than  to  be  the  admiration 
of  all  the  foolilh  part  of  our  fex  I  How 
much  nearer  the  defign  of  their  creation, 
and  from  which  they  will  derive  the  mo!t 
lafting  honour  and  happinefs  ! 

But,  without  firft  attending  to,  and 
praitifing  in  the  ways  of  virtue,  which, 
whatever  they  may  think,  is  to  be  done 
'only  by  making  a  proper  ufc  of  their 
parts  in  acquiring  of  ul^ful  knowledge  ; 
nor  wit,  nor  even  the  knowledge  of 
every  duty  is  of  the  leaft  confequence, 
wbenthe  firft  is  noUmployedin  good  pur- 


pofes,  and  the  latter  pradifed.  When 
the  acquiring  of  learning  is  only  to  make 
you  fhine  the  better  in  company,  and  to 
carry  yoU  with  the  greater  freedom  and 
aflurance  in  a  fafhionable  line  of  life,  it 
is  then  nothing  elfe  than  the  better 
knowledge  of  going  through  the  exercife 
of  all  the  trifling  tricks,  and  littl**  pret- 
tinefles  of  behaviour,  in  moft  of  the  polite 
aflemblies.  It  is  not  to  make  her  the  btU 
ter  woman,  but  to  bring  her  on  a  par,  or 
to  excel  others  in  doing  nothing.  Here 
the  intention  of  learning  is  moft  fhame- 
fully  abufed,  and  the  ircafure  with 
which  fhe  might  have  acquitted  herfdf 
with  applaufe  in  all  the  female  charac- 
t^',  and  infured  happinefs,  is  thro  vs  n 
away  ;  and,  initead  oi  nomoting  virtue, 
hallens  her  own  deftrudion.  What  a 
difference  between  the  charaders  and  en- 
Joymehrs  of  thefe  two  ?  While  the  one 
IS  blefled  in  the  arms  of  a  hufband,  whofe 
very  life  and  foul  Ihe  is,  tending  the 
offspring  of  their  loves,  with  all  the  plea- 
ling  anxiety  ot  k  mother,  watching  over, 
and  bringing  up  her  part  of  the  nurlery 
for  the  next  woi  Id,  in  the  fear  of  their 
Mikcr  ^  conduding  her  houlbold  affaiis 
with  regularity  and  oeconomy ;  and  ma¬ 
king  the  beft.  life  of  levcry  moment,  in 
procurinj^  her  own,  and  the  happinefs  of 
thofe  iindef’  her  protedioh  t  .the  other  i* 
inventing  ways  whereby  time  may  be 
pafled  off,*  ind  all  thought  and  time  de- 
ftroyed.  If  flie  is  the  choice  of  any  man, 
it  is  ohe  who,  like  hcffelf^  will  enter 
into  every  folly,’  and  both  will  foon  tire 
of  each  other ;  it  being  impoflible  that 
other  but  virtuous  perfv*hs  can  make  the 
marriage  ftate  happy  i  confcquently  a  fa¬ 
mily  of  helplefs  children  will  be  neglec¬ 
ted  and  deftroyed  ;  and  unlefs  a  particu¬ 
lar  providence  interfere,  they  will  be  in¬ 
volved  in  the  fame  deftrudion  with  their 
parents.  Thus  the  intention  of  marriage 
is  violated,  and  the  innocent  babti 
thrown  at  the  mercy  of  every  cruel  in¬ 
vader. 

It  is  a  falfe  notion,'  that  virtue  intirely 
confifts  in  vhai  is  indeed  only  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  it,  and  bn  which  every  other 
virtue  is  built,  though,  if  loft,  the  fource 
of  all  wicked nefs  and  mifery.  It  is  the 
foundation,  and  there  are  very  few 
whom  nature  has  not  affifted  fo  far  as  to 
enable  them  to  finifh  what  (he  herfelf  has 
begun.  She  points  out  the  neceffity  ior  fo 
doing,  by  falling  into  the  greateft  igno¬ 
rance  and  barbarifm  when  unattended 
to ;  and,  on  the  contrary,'  raifing,  as  it 
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^re  above  herfelf,  and  to  the  higheft  upon  the  nerves  has  it  given  mci  who  am 
nitcb  human  beings  are  capable  of,  when  only  a  fpedator  of  it/^  Odds  bobs  ! 
duly  aflifted.  A  female  can  neither  be  (cried  the  Philofophcr^s  wife,  cafting  one 
faid  to  be  truly  virtuous,  an  afFedtionaitc  eye  on  the  fack,  and  one  upon  her  huf- 
vfife,  or  tender  mother,  without  know-  band)  a  third  of  that  fum  would  make  a 
ingand  obferving  the  duties  incumbent  rich  woman  of  me  for  ever!”  ‘‘  That 
on  each;  and  (lie  can  neither  know  nor  fum!  (replied  the  lady  of  the  houf^  alas! 

'  obferve  them  as  (lie  ought,  without  pay-  it  is  a  very  nothing  :  follow  me.”  The 
ing  iome  attention  and  application  to  philofopher  and  his  wife  followed  the  la¬ 
the  Andy  of  them;  and  were  they  even  dy,  who  opened  a  large  portable  drawer, 
torequire  more  time  in  acquiring  than  anddifeovered itfull ofguiseas — ‘‘Hem” 
what  with  care  they  really  do,  is  not  the  -^(faid  the  philofopher)— “  Jefus  I  (cried 
being  worthy  of  thefe  charaefters,  from  his  wife,  catching  up  an  handful,  as  much 
which  flow  happinefs  for  ever,  a  fuflii-  as  to  fay,  Oh  that  it  were  mine.)  The 
cient  reward  ?  Ufeful  knowledge  ferves  lady  fluit  the  drawer  calmly,  and  returrt- 
eqiidly  to  adorn  the  perfon  and  mind;  ed  very  compofedly  to  her  place— “  ’Tis 
thofe  unacquainted  with  her  have  a  cer-  all  cuftom  (faid  flie,in  a  tone  ot  voice  per¬ 
tain  heavinefs  and  ftupidity  in  their  ap-  fei^tlyfenflble);  lam  fo  usM  to  receive largd 
pearance,  notwithftanding  all  their  little  fums,  and  to  have  my  drawer  filled  with 
arts  in  endeavouring  to  be  fmart ;  and  guineas,  that  it  pafles  now  as  one  of  the 
allowing  them  to  be  ever  fo  handfome,  ordinary  occurrences  of  li^e,  and  exciter 
they  will  find  it  impoflible  to  aft'ed  that  no  emotion  either  of  pleafure  or  of  pain.” 
eafy  modefty,  fwcetnefs,  and  the  mod  “  God  blefs  me!”(fHid  the  philofopher’a 
difficult  of  all,  that  good  fenfe,  which  is  wife)— “  Drink  a  glala  of  punch,  my  dear 
the  natural  offspring  of  the  fciences  :  (faid  Philo),  ahd  give  me  another.” — The 
Ihc  opens  and  enlarges  the  mind,  frees  philofopher  drank  three  bumpers,  one  af- 
it  from  the  flavery  of  cuftom,  bigotry  ter  another,  as  faft  as  he  could  pour  them 
and  fuperftition  ;  teaching,  by  giving  down,  and  after  every  bumper  his  fenfa- 
higher  and  nobler  ideas  of  their  Creator,  tions,  with  regard  to  money,  became 
to  reverence  and  worfhip  birfi  with  un-  more  philofophic ;  at  the  finifhing  the 
feigned  piety ;  to  breathe  fympathy  and  third  bumper  he  retired,  and  afeended  the 
atfeiftion  upon  her  ftllow-cr^atures,  love  lofty  flight  of  (lairs  that  led  into  his  own 
and  tendernefs  on  thofe  with  whom  (he  apartment.  As  he  was  afeending,  the  li- 
is  dearly  connedted.  It  arms  them,  as  qnor  operated,  and  the  fpirit  mounted  to 
with  a  coat  of  mail,  againft  every  induce-  his  brain  as  he  mounted  the  flair-cafe, 
ment  to  be  wicked,  .by  holding  before  “  Bleft  juice  of  the  Orange  (cried  he),  a- 
them  the  applaufc  of  all  good  men,  and  dorable  eflence  of  Rum,  what  a  power 
the  glorious  profpcdl  of  future  happinefs !  haft  thou  to  heal  the  wounds  of  an  empty 
•  '  S.  purfe  !  I  declare  to  Bacchus  (added  he, 

fnapping  his  fingers),  I  do  not  care  this 
T^eSENSATiONS  of  FHilo  the Philo/opheri  for  all  the  inoneythat  is  now  in  the  lady’s 
on  the  Jtght  of  a  tium.  ftrong-box.”  As  Philo  entered  hislodg- 

ings,  a  dog  was  fnoring  in  the  profundity 

PHILO  the  Philofopher  was  one  day  in-  of  Ikep  the  threihold — “  Happy  being 

vited  with  his  wife  to  dine  at  tlic  (faid  Philo,  ftepping  over  him  cautioufly), 
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the  Philofphcr,  taking  his  wife  by  the 
band,  and  leading  her  to  the  bureau 
which  contained  the  imaginary  thoiifand 
pounds).— Our  money  is  all  in  the  paper 
way,  child  (faid  he). — I  try’d  an  experi- 
ment— I  wiflied  to  flatter  myfelf  with 
being  owner  of  h  thoufand  pounds.— 
The  very  idea  has  coll  us  the  lofs  of 
fleep,  great  fear,  great  folly,  great  care, 
and  fmall  folly ;  and  I  am  very  happy  to 
have  the  pleafure  of  telling  you  that  we 
are  juft  as  we  were/’ — “  Have  we  not 
the  eight  crowns  ftill  (faid  the  philo- 
fopher  s  wife),  and  don't  we  look  for 
more  by  the  poft?" — “  You  are  right  (faid 
the  Philofopher);  hut  at  prefent,  let  us 
warm  the  broth  which  was  left  at  dinner, 
and  go  comfortably  to  bed."  The  lock 
of  the  burAu  went  that  night  even  wilh 
the  key  in  it,  for  there  was  nothing  to 
fear ;  and  they  flept  off  the  fumes  of  their 
late  fancies  without  any  interruption,  for 
they  were  no  longer'put  out  of  their  way 
by  poflVfiions  to  which  they  were  unaccuf- 
tomed*  Upon  their  awaking,  the  pfiilo- 
Ibphcr's  wife  declared  fhe  was  perfedlly 
lefreftted.— “  Aye  (faid  her  huiband, 
gently  taking  hold  of  her  hand),  eight 
crowns  and  a  good  feather-bed  are  abfo- 
lately  neceflaryto  comfort,  and  are  what 
we  are  ufed  to ;  but  the  weight  of  a  thou- 
fand  pounds  in  the  drawer  is  too  mighty 
to  be  borne  in  the  brain  of  honeft,  little 
folks,  without  making  the  head  ach."— 
Such  were  the  fenfations  of  the  Philofo¬ 
pher  Philo  on  the  fight  of  a  Sum. 
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Remarks  on  the  prefent  Method  of  carry^ 
ing  on  the  Fisheries  on  the  tVtftern 
Vcajis  of  Scotland. 

fifheries  are,  jnftly  corifidercd,  of 
A  the  utmoft  importance  to  this  na¬ 
tion:  and  as  a  proper  knowledge  of  them 
cam  ot  be  obtained  without  a  ptrfonal 
infpe^tion  into  the  methods  purfued  by 
adventurers,  Mr  Loch's  tour  along  the 
cc^fts  and  over  the  ipands  was  cer¬ 
tainly  very  judicious.  Had  it  been  made 
the  bufs-fifhing  feafdn,  it  w'oukl  have 
been  peculiarly  well-timed,  as  the  boun¬ 
ty  granted  by  government  on  herting- 
Ifes  expires  next  feflion  of  parliament ; 
sud  fuch  difficulties  as  the  trade  labouis 
under,  by- the  improper  regulations  of 
hat  encourapement,  if  reprefentations  of 
?hcna  arc  made,  tn ay  tliei)  be  altered* 


Mr  Loch,  in  his  tour,  would,  no  doubt, 
be  fnrnilhed  with  every  fpecies  of  infor¬ 
mation  that  could  be  obtained;  and  it 
may  poflibly,  therefore,  be  unncceflary 
for  any  man  to  make  obfervations  oti  the 
trade,  although  fuch  have  been  diiftated 
by  experience:  Yet,  as  he  infills,  that 
«*  every  Britifh  fubjed  Ihould  lend  their 
efid  to  promote  this  fource  .of  national 
profperity he  feems  to  wifh  that  every 
one  would  communicate  what  he  has 
learnt  of  the  biilinefs.  Therefore,  with 
due  deference  to  his  fu»'erior  knowledge 
and  intelligence,  I  beg  leave,  through  the 
channel  of  your  Mifcellany,,to  make  a 
few  remarks  on  the  flfhings  carried  op 
along  the  weftern  coafl  and  among  the 
iflands. 

In  one  of  Mr  Loch's  piiblication.% 
treatmg  of  feme  objeftionsi  among  many 
others,  that  might  be  offered  to  the 
bounty  laws,  1  have  read,  bh  great  ob- 
jetton  is  to  t/je  Ian0  itfelf ;  or,  as  it  is  ex¬ 
plained,  the  bounty  ought  not  to  be  paid 
pn  the  tonnage  of  the  fliip,  as  at  prefent. 
— In  your  Magazine  [p.  15.]  he  fays,  **  I 
fh^ll  conclude,  this  letter,  by  heartily 
tivl/hing  it  may  pleafe  our  moll  gracious 
fovereign  and  his  parliament,  to  continue 
the  bounty  as  it  nonv  /lands  for  a  few  years 
longer,  with  fuch  alterations  as  they 
ibalJ  think  proper,  as  to  the  rendefvou- 
zing  time  of  failing.''  I  have  not  the 
Icaft  doubt  but  Mr  Loch  can  give  very 
good  reafons  for  changing  his  opinion; 
but  1  conlider  the  objediom  that  are  a- 
gainftthelaw  iffelf  as  more  important  than 
any  that  can  be  brought  againft  the  regr- 
lation  “  as  to  the  time  of  rendefvous." 

In  the  publication  T  refer  to  above,  I 
find  it  affirmed— “  After  giving  employ¬ 
ment  to  the  inhabitants"  of  the  fiihing 
coafl>,  ‘‘  and  encouraging  a  new  fpecies 
of  merchandize  in  this  country,  the  go¬ 
vernment's  next  view  in  granting  thefe 
bounties,  undoubtedly,  was  to  rear  up  a 
hardy  and  ufeful  body  of  feaipen.''  With 
Mr  Loch  every  man  will  beie  agree.  But 
how'  far  thefe  intentions  have  been  aii- 
fwered,  it  may  be  proper  to  enquire. 

The  leaft  bufs  entitled  to  bounty  mu  ft 
meafure  twenty  tons,  furniflicd  witl| 
nets,  cafles,  fait.  See.  to  the  amount  (iii- 
cUuling  the  vcircl)of  two  hundred  pounds 
ftcrling.  The  inhabitants  oflhefilhing 
co.ifts,  it  is  w^cll  known,  are  generally 
miferably  poor.  To  procure  a  few  nets 
and  a  boat,  fix  of  them  (the  crew’)  are 
obliged  to  unite  their  flock— the  value 
of  both  arc  under  ten  pounds  fterUiig,— 
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and  as  this  is  generally  the  whole  Aock 
they  are  pofiTefred  of  that  can  be  fpartd 
from  their  mifcrable  farms,  it  muft  be 
obvious  to  every  man,  that  the  united 
property  of  a  ciew  for  a  bufs  is  infuirt- 
cient  to  fit  out  one  of  the  very  leaft  on 
the  bounty.  There  has  not,  indeed, 
been  any  bufs  fitted  out  for  the  filhing 
with  or  without  the  bounty,  fo  far  as  i 
can  learn,  from  the  whole  extenfive  fifli- 
ing  coafts,  bnt  from  Stornaway. 

Such  of  the  inhabitants  as  do  fifii,  af¬ 
ter  fuppiying  their  families,  difpofe  to 
paerchants,  if  they  can  find  them,  what 
fifii  they  have  to  Ipare.  But  as  few  buf- 
fes  go  to  the  fifliing  without  the  bounty 
(none  do  that  can’t  obtain  it),  and  bounty 
Blips  dare  not  pnrehafe,  they  could  fel- 
dom,  very  feldom,  find  merchants,  al¬ 
though  they  h^d  quantities  of  fifh  to  dif- 
pofe  of.  Were  there  no  bounty,  every 
bufs  that  appeared  wopld  be  a  purchafer. 
t— From  hence  it  is  evident,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  fifhiiig  coafts”  are  not 
rA  the  Icaft  degree  advantaged,  but  are 
in  reality  hurt  by  the  bounty  as  it  now 
Bands.” 

Mr  Loch  palculates,  that  ten  thoufand 
pounds  fterling  bounty  per  annum  have 
been  paid  on  herring  bufTes  fince  the  re¬ 
gulations  made  by  laft  a^f  of  parliament. 
1  date  fay  this  is  a  very  juft  fuppofition  ; 
and  fix  thoufand  feven  hundred  ton  of 
Blipping,  with  a  bounty  of  thirty  fl^illings 
per  ton,  have  thus  gone  to  the  herring 
fi filing  every  year.  Fifty  ton  and  twelve 
menarethe  medium  complement  of  boun¬ 
ty  bufTes ;  therefore,  one  hundred  and 
thirty-four  vefiels,  manned  with  fixteen 
hundred  and  eight  men,  are  kcptin  cmploy 
the  fi filing  feafon,  or  near  four  months, 
at  the  expcncc  to  government  of  ten 
thoufand  pounds;  and  this  is  equal  to 
employing  five  hundred  and  thirty-fix 
men  a-year,  wfip  coft  near  twgnty  pounds 
per  man. 

Confider  the  bounty  in  another  view. 
A  bufs  of  fifty  tons  carries  about  three 
hundred  barrels  ;  onp  hundred  and  thir¬ 
ty-four,  therefore,  contain  forty  thou- 
land  tw’o  hundred.  At  an  average  the 
benirg-bufies  do  not  make  above  half¬ 
cargo  ;  but'  allowing  twenty-fiye  ihou- 
tand  barrels  to  be  cured  every  year,  the 
brunty  paid  is  eight  Oiillings  per  barrel. 
If  It  is  alledged  more  Blips  go  on  tlip 
bounty,  and  niore  fifti  arc  caugjit,  yet 
the  calculation  holds,  as'  the  ex^ence 
will  be  proportional.  Frc^m  hence,  the 
^antity  of  tbg  merchandise  introduced 


into  the  country,  and  the  number  of  fcj. 
men  bred,  may  be  underftood. 

From  the  extraordinary  encourage- 
ment  given  by  government,  it  ought  to 
follow  as  a  natural  coiifequence,  that  thig 
Ihonld  be  a  lucrative  trade  for  adventu- 
rers. — Before 'the  American  difputcg 
commenced,  when  materials  were  lov, 
when  men  were  had  at  an  eafy  rate,  ihtn, 
with  the  bounty,  and  in  a  tolerable  gc'od 
year,  the  adventurer  made  profits  worth 
the  outlie  of  his  calh.  When  the  feafon 
was  had,  he  fcarcely  kept  his  own.  l  ake 
the  years  at  an  average,  the  profits  might 
have  been  expected  to  be  much  more 
confiderable,  from  the  liberal  bounty 
paid  by  government.  Suppofe  it  conti¬ 
nued  a  few  years  longer,  “  with  altera¬ 
tions  as  to  the  time  of  rendefvouz, 
there  is  not  a  probability  of  the  trade 
increafing  beyond  what  it  now  is— it  may 
poflibly  decay.  The  number  of  feamcn 
jn  government  (iervice  make  the  wages 
exorbitant, — there  is  reafon  to  exped 
this  to  be  the  cafe  for  fome  years  to 
come,— and  the  whole  of  the  fifiiing  ma¬ 
terials,  without  exception-,  are  advanced 
confiderably.  From  hence  1  am  ready 
to  Blew,  an  adventurer  to  the  herrit  g- 
fifiiing,  although  the  bufs  be  his  own, 
and  on  the  bounty,  muft  be  a  lofcr,  un- 
lefs  he  makes  at  leaft  half  cargo.  1  refer 
to  the  adventurers  in  this  trade,  how 
often  more  than  half-cargo  may  be  cx- 
pe(fted.  Laft  feafon,  which  was  notfup- 
pofed  to  be  a  bad  one,  bufles  on  tk 
bounty  came  from  the  fifhing  to  Leith 
with  only  fourth-cargo;  only  one  had 
more  than  half-cargo  ;  and  the  adventu¬ 
rers  on  that  buis  w  ere  lofers. 

In  the  publication  of  Mr  Loch,  for¬ 
merly  taken  roticc  of,  he  propofes  a  plan 
tor  regulating  the  bounty,  in  few  w<  rds, 
and  quite  to  the  purpofe.  He  fays, 

Wert  the  IcgiBature  to  enadt,  that  for 
gvery  barrel  ot  herrings  caught  and  pro¬ 
perly  cured,  a  bounty  Biould  be  paid,’* 
and  this'  bounty  extended  to  the  cod, 
ling,  and  kephan  fiflungs,  “  without  any 
limitations  as  Ip  the  mode  of  catching 
them,  I  cannot  entertain  a  doubt,  that 
every  purpofe  propofed  by  government 
fiom  the  prefent  bounty  Biould  be  an- 
fwered.”  This^ indeed  is  the  only  way 
by  which  ‘‘  employn*eiit  to  the  iiihabi- 


tap.ts  of  the  fifi.ing  coalls  can  be  pivtn  , 


7- this  is  the  only  plan  by  which  ttK' 
bounty  can  be  adapted  to  their  encou¬ 
ragement :  By  it  they  would  be  ftiniulatal 
to  indufiry  ;  and  from  the  conrfe  of  hn’ 


>|,cy  would  be  obliged  to  follow,  “  every  written  by  a  Scotfman,’ chiefly  with  a 
DurWe  of  government  would  be  anfwer-  view  to  promote  the  improvement  of  his 
eel.  Conftantly  labouring  in  open  boats,  native  country  ;  but  in  which  betakes 
miift  make  hardy  feamen  their  num-  occafion  to  mention  many  particulars  rc- 
bers  being  greater  than  thofe  prefen tly  lating  to  the  ri ftt  and  progrtfs  of  the 
employed  in  the  fiftiings,  their  refiding  woolen  maniifadturc  in  England,  anil 
always  on  the  fpot,  and  being  fpread  places  that  fuhjed  in  a  light  fo  difl'erent 
overall  the  coaft,  no  Iboal'of  fifh  could  from  many  others,  that  I  Ihould  be  glad 
cibapethem;  and  the  fifli  being  at  the  of  feme  farther  elucidations  relating  to 
very  doors,  the  quantity  at  market  mnft  the  following  fubjei^ts  : 
be  inercafed :  nor  would  fewer  men  be  It  is  commonly  faid  that  the  woolen 
employed  in  decked  veflels  than  at  pre-  manufadliire  was  hardly  el^ablilhed  in 
lent.  Every  man  might  then  fit  out  his 
bufs  PS  was  moll  convenient  for  him  ; 
and  he  would  always  have  a 
chance  of  a  cargo  from  his  own  filliing,  ^he 
and  that  of  the  inhabitants.  “ 

Were  thebounty  regulated  in  this  man 

ner,  the  intereft  of  the  adventurers,  who  fpread  through  other  parts  of  the 


England  till  the  days  of  Edward  HI. 
onr  befl  writers  ufiially,  I  think,  attribii- 
double  ting  the  very  firft  dawning  of  it  to 
tlemingsy  who  were  fettled  in 
Pembrokelbire  in  the  time  of  Henry  1. 
from  whence  it  gradually  and  llowiy 

were  determined  to  enter  capitally  into  try,  till  the  encouragement  it  received 
the  trade,  would  be  to  eredl  fiore*hoiifcs  from  Edward  IH,  when  it  firll  became 
along  the  coaft  or  iflahds.  To  have  the  worth  notice  as  a  national  improvement : 
■fiihers,  and  the  materials  for ‘the  fifhing  but  this  writer  contends,  that  woolen 
always  on  tlie  fpot,  is  confidered  by  the  cloths  were  manufactured  in  England, 
belt  fifhers  in  the  world  (the  Dutch)  as  for  the  ul’e  of  the  emperors  thcmiclves, 
the  moft  advantageous-,  An  imitatioit  of  in  tiie  time  of  rhe  Romans  ;  that  this 
them  Mr  Loch  moft  juftly  and  ftrenuoufly  manutaCturc  was  encouraged  by  the 
recommends.  Where  they  piirfue  the  Saxon  princes  ;  that  it  was  carried  on  to 
hilling  along  our  coaft,  the  fcheme  is  a  great  extent  during  the  firft  princes  of 
totally  impracticable.'  But  we  have  a  the  Norman  line;  and  that,  in  particii- 
convincing  proof,  that  had  they  the  com-  lar,  it  was  better  underftood  before  the 
maml  of  fuch  a  coaft  as  that  on  the  weft  reign  of  Edward  I.  than  at  many  later 
of  Scotland,  the  whole  country  would  be  periods:  in  confirmation  of  w'hich  he 
lull  of  ft^re-houfes,  and  inhabited  by  produces  fome  feemingly  ftrong  authori- 
filhermen  only.  In  1638  they  attempted  ties;  but  it  would  afford  me  no  little  fa- 
to  fettle  a  colony  of  fifhers  even  in  Green-  tisfaCtioii  to  fee  tfiis  fubjeCt  more  minute- 
land  ;  and  although  thefe  perifhed  in  the  ly  inveftigated  by  forae  of  your  critical 
winter,  by  the  feverity  of  that  dreadful  correfpondents. 

climate,  yet  next  year  they  fent  another,  He  likewife  maintains  (feemingly  on 
<5#termined,  ifpoflible,  to  have  fiftiermen  good  ground^-),  that,  before,  the  days  of 
cenftantly  on  the  fifhing  coaft s  ;  but  Elizabeth,  Engliih  wool  was  univcifiUy 
thefe  meeting, the  fate  of  their  predecef-  allowed  to  be  finer,  and  fold  at  a  higher 
fins,  they  were  obliged  to  give  it  up  as  price  in  every  free  market,  than  Sprnidi 
impracticable.  wool,  and  of  coniequcnce  was  more 

[To  he  concluded  in  our  nesct^~\  fought  after  and  prized  by  all  manufac¬ 

turing  nations.  This  we  know  is  far 
Remarks  on  Wool  and  Woolen  Mamifac^  from  being  the  cafe  at  preicnt ;  and  as  it 
ture  in  England.  is  a  matter  that  nearly  concerns  the  pro* 

fperity  of  England  to  have  this  faCl  fully 
To  the  Printer,  ijc*  afeertained,  I  wilh  to  fee  it  inveftigated 

S  I  R»  with  the  fame  degree  of  prerifion. 

A  S  you  beftow  a  very  particular  de-  He  allb  proves,  by  many  arguments, 
gree  of  attention  to  every  propofed  fupported  by  experiments,  that  a  cold 
improvement  in  the  ufrful  aits,  I  hope  climate  is  by  far  the  moft  favourable  for 
you  will  he  fo  kind  as  to  allow  a  place  in  producing  fine  wool  ;  that  on  this  ac- 
your.very  ufeful  repofitory  to  the  follow-  count  Britain  is  more  favourably  fituated 
uig  doubts,  which  occiired  to  me  on  rea-  for  rearing  fine  wool  than  any  conihu  ti¬ 
ding  a  book,*  lately  pnbliflicd,  entitled,  tal  country  ;  and  that  Scotland  is  fti  1 
Obfervations  on  the  of  exciting  .better  fitted  by  nature  for  this  purpofe 

a  Spirit  of  natjpiial  Incluftry, a  book  than  England;  Ihcwing,  at  the  lame 
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limey  that  wool  has  adually  been  found 
ill  Scotland,  within  the  prefent  century,** 
finer  than  the  fined  Spanifh  wool,  in  the 
proportion  of  feventy  to  forty.  Thefe 
are  facts  lo  fm^’ular,  and  of  fo  much  na« 
tional  Cimfequence,  as  to  merit  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  thofe  who  have  the  profperity  of 
the  woolen  manufa^ure  at  heart. 

The  Englifii  woolen  maoufadlnre,  he 
fays,  was  in  its  meridian  during  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  ;  becaufe  at  that  time  it  was 
employed  in  confuming  the  wool  of  this 
illand  only,  which  being  then  the  fineft 
in  Europe,  and  coming  cheaper  to  our 
own  maniifaeturers  than  to  thofe  of  any 
other  nation,  enabled  them  to  underfcll 
all  other  rivals  in  every  market ;  in  con* 
fcquence  of  which  there  was  then  an 
univerfal  demand  for  Englifh  cloth  thro* 
Turkey,  Perfia,  Rufiia,  and  upon  the 
borders  of  the  Baltic.  But  fince  that 
|:^riod,  Englifh  wool,  having  gradually 
bectime  worfe  and  worfe  in  quality. 
Is  now  much  inferior  to  Spanifh  wool, 
which  is  become  univerlally  neceflary 
for  the  fabric  of  fuperfine  cloths  :  and 
other  nations  being  able  to  obtain  that 
w'ool  as  cheap  as  Britain,  they  have  be¬ 
come  our  rivals  in  that  manufa<5fure,  and 
have  beat  us  almofl  entirely  out  of  all  the 
foreign  markets. 

Arc  thefe  fa<fts  fo? 

This  degradationin  the  quality  of  Eng¬ 
lifh  wool  he  aferibes  entirely  lo  the  law 
I  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  Englifh 
wool,  which  he  is  at  great  pains  to  fhew 
*d»d  not  take  place  till  after  the  reign  of 
that  fagacious  princeis,  nrd  which  he 
condemns  as  the  mod  impolitic  meafure 
that  could  have  been  putfutd  by  the  par¬ 
liament  of  Britain  ;  and  therefoie  dreiu> 
oiifly  contends  for  the  immediate  repeal 
of  that  injudicious  law.  Thefe  fentiments 
are  fo  oppofite  to  thofe  th  tt  are  ufually 
entertained  on  this  fnbjedt,  that  I  cannot 
help  wffhing  to  fee  thefe  fevcral  pofitions 
enquired  into  with  all  poflible  impartiali- 
Jy  and  care  ;  for  although  it  is  not  right 
lightly  to  adopt  opinions  contrary  to 
thofe  which  have  been  generally  recei¬ 
ved,  yet  it  is  highly  proper  to  have  every 
argument  that  is  adduced  to  prove  from 
'experience  and  reafon  {that  thefe  opinions 
have  been  ill  founded,  and  have  been 
ajloplctl  oulv  in  coiifequence  of  fadls'lhat 
have  been  wilfully  or  accidentally  miffe- 
prefented,  and  therefore,  in  general,  mif^ 
underftood,  weighed  w'ith  the  mod  £ciu- 
pulous  attention.  Thefe  arc  the  reafont 


that  have  induced  me  to  trouble  you  t| 
theprefent  occafion. 

J  Sceptical  Engltjhman 

t  * 

P.  S.  By  the  above  remarks  I  do  not 
mean  to  infinuate  any  thing  to  the  prc. 
judice  of  the  author  of  the  performance 
there  quoted,  whofe  knowledge,  candour 
and  philanthropy  I  much  admire  j  and  as 
the  author  liimfclf  appears  to  be  fincerc. 
ly  defiroua  to  guard  his  readers  from  cr- 
roj  of  every  kind,  I  doubt  not  but  1  (hall 
meet  with  his  approbation  in  requeuing 
fomc  farther  fatisfadion,  as  the  above 
queries  only  tend  to  the  objed  he  feems 
always  to  have  in  view,  the  difeove  yof 
truth.  J  have  only  further  to  beg,  that 
thofe  only  will  attempt  to  folve  thefe 
doubts  who  have  firfl  weighed  his  argu¬ 
ments  wuth  attention,  and  w'ho  are  fatii- 
fied  that  they  have  others  that  reft  on 
better  authority  to  oppofc,  or  lo  corrobo¬ 
rate  them.  Cent.  Mag. 

Uncommon  Injiance  of  Intrepidity. 

T  the  fiege  of  Tortona,  the  laft  war, 
in  Italy,  the  commander  of  the  ar¬ 
my  which  lay  before  the  town,  ordered 
Carew,  an  Irifh  officer,  in  the  fervice  of 
Naples,  to  advance  with  a  detachment 
to  a  particular  pofi.  Having  given  his 
orders,  he  whifpertd  to  Carew,  '‘Sir, I 
know  you  to  be  a  gallant  man  ;  I  have 
therefore  put  you  upon  this  duty.  I  tell 
youj  in  confiderice,  it  is  certain  death  for 
you  all.  I  place  you  there  to  make  the 
enemy  fpring  a  mine  below  you.**  Ca¬ 
rew'  made  a  bow  to  the  general,  .and  ltd 
on  his  men  in  lileucc  to  the  dreadful  poft. 
He  there  flood  wdih  .an  undaunted  cou¬ 
rage  ;  and  having  called  to  one  of  his  fol- 
diersfor  a  glafs  of  w  ine^  ‘‘  Here,  he  faid, 
1  drink  to  all  thofe  men  who  bravely  fall 
in  battle.**  Fortunately,  at  this  inftant 
Tortona  capitulated,  acd  Carew  efcaptd. 

Thus  C^rew  had  a  full  opportunity  of 
difplaying  a  rare  inftance  of  his  determi¬ 
ned  intrepidity ;  and  as  forae  new*fpaper3 
are  for  ever  throwing  fquibs  out  at  the 
converfation  of  the  gentlemen  of  this 
country,  I,  with  equal  pleafure,  fend  you 
the  above ;  and  whatever  may  be  the 
rough  jokes  of  wealthy  infolcnce,  or  the 
envious  farcafms  of  needy  jealoufy,  the 
Irifh  have  ever  been,  and'  will  continue 
to  be,  highly  regarded  upon  the  conti¬ 
nent. 

^  ‘  Eot  of  Ireland^  hut  a  WelkjeiJher  to 
•  that  Kingdom* 


We  f'Tcar  the  tranfatlantlc  folks 
Shall  all  obey  our  orders  ; 

While  they  turn  all  we  do  to  jokes, 

And  cry  out,  “  Guard  your  borders.” 

Well,  then,  we’ll  go  to  war  wuh  France-^ 
Yes^no— we  mud — we  muft’nt ; 

John  Bull  IhaH  teach  Monfieur  to  dance— 
But  can’t — and  there’s  the  curfe  on’t. 


While  her  fond  parent’s  eye  exprefs’d  f^c  blifi 
Which  only  they  can  feel  in  feenes  like  this. 
Long  may  (he  live  to  chear  their  filver  age,  * 
And  may  the  dart  be  far  that  calls  themoj 
this  ftage. 

Edirii  izth  July*  ^ 

To  a  Cler^man  and  his  Spoufe, 

A  SAYING  goes  round, 

That  feldom  are  found, 

United  in  any  one  place, 

Thofe  ornaments  whole. 

Of  body,  and  (bul, 

Mod  exquifite  beauty,  and  grace. 

The  proverb  is  wrong; 

1  prove  it  in  fong  ; 

A  thoufand  exceptions  I  know  ^ 

B’ut  the  foremod  is  rare  ! 

Our  pried,  and  his  fair, 

Are  a  faint!  and  an  angd  below d 

Ilis  piety  warms ! 

She  kills  with  her  charms! 

Her  eye  is  a  keen  piercing  dart  I 
Roth  iilinj^heir  (kill, 

I’m  fure  it  would  fill 

With  love  and  devotion  each  heart. 

Religion  alone 
Makes  heaven  our  own, 

And  G-  — -e  with  grace  is  endow’d  ; 

Yet  prizing  that  grace 
Beyond  C— c’s  face, 

Is  rather  too  pious  and  goo(U 


What’s  to  be  done  ? — We’ll  end  the  ji 
But  how  Ah  !  there’s  the  devil- 
’l‘is  cafier  fo  provoke  a  war 
^  By  far,  than  cure  the  evil. 

We  trud  you’ll  nearer  hit  the  point 
When  you  (hall  meet  next  u inter; 
And  it  you  cannot  fet  the  jofnt. 

Be  fure  reduce  the  fplintcr. 


Cupid  and  FollY/ 


A  Poetical  Tale, 


CUPID,  the  rufy  finger’d  boy, 

Cedcllial  cherub ! — motlier’s  joy  ! 
Once  in  a  fit  of  melancholy 
Stole  down  to  earth,  and  met  with  Folly  \ 
Diverted  with  her  antic  tricks, 
Acquaintance  with  her  (Iraight  he  picks. 
—The  new  companions  fond  and  brifk, 
Around  the  vorld  together  fii(k 
Vacant  of  thought,  and  gayly  wild, 

They  fpare  not  woman,  man,  nor  child  ; 
From  romps -at  length  a  quarrel  rofe, 

And  now  they  luim’d  the  fierced  foes; 

He  mounts  his  bow!  —  She  at  him  flies. 
And  at  one  blow'diuck  out  his  eyes- 
—Call’d  by  her  fon — in  chaife  and  pair. 
Fond  Venus  cut  the  yielding  air  ! 
Affrighted,  furious  back  Ihc  drives. 

And  at  Jove’s  aiure  dome  arrives. 

To  Gods  aficmbl’d  cries  !  arraigns  ! 

Infids  on  penalties  and  pains  ! 

The  caufe  is  open’d,  heard,  debated | 
The  criminal  is  iummou’d,  rated; 
Condemn’d  and  chain’d  to  Cupid’s  fide, 
For  ever  doom’d  to  be  his  guide  ! 
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To  Phillis. 

MINGLeD  flowers  with  roles  twmi 
In  the  valleys  and  the  grove; 
Blicpherds  with  their  nymphs  reclining. 
Sweetly  wake  the  foul  to  love. 

Come,  oh !  come,  my  lovely  Phillis, 

-  O’er  our  many-colour’d  mead, 

Mingle  with  our  fpinks  and  lillies 
Blooming  on  the  banks  of  Tweed. 

*778.  '  S- 

\ 
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va  bearing  ivitjs  K. -  i  —  r  y/»j,  'occem^ 

panied  -with  the  Spinet* 

WHEN  K — ^’s  iv’ry  fingers  ftrike  the 
ftring, 

What  heav’nly  raptures  thro’  my  bofonri  fpring! 
Such  are  the  founds  when  cherubs  fweep  the 
lyre, 

And  fuch  the  forms  which  fill  the  hcav’nly  choir. 
Such  melody  ne’er  fill’d  the  vocal  grove 
When  Philomel  pour’d  forth  her  fongs  of  love. 
As  ftruck  my  ravifh’d  ear  when  K— -*s  voice 
In  dulcet  flraios  fung  fotth  tkip  lover’s  joys  ; 


Epigram,  Extempore* 

Ye  fapient  fages  can  you  tell 

Where  now  the  great  Voltaire  is? 

“  His  footy  foul  inhabits  Hell  -■■■■ 

His  body's  (fill  in  Paris*" 

Let  no  fuch  hafty  doom  be  giv’n, 

RefpefHng  great  Voltaire  ; 

For,  if  you  chance  to  vifit  Heavn^ 

Perhaps  you’ll  find  him  there* 

Jacobus  Di8Cirui»uJ 

^  f  w-m  .v 
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The  review. 
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the  Clofe  of  the  Eleventh  to  the  Com¬ 
mencement  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  By 
Thomas  Warton,  B.  D.  [P.  67.] 


TO  the  honour  of  Cardinal  Wolfey^  it 
muft  be  acknowledged  that  he  - was 
one  of  the  molt  zealous  promoters  of 
learning  in  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Be- 
fides  e/labliihing  ^  fchool  at  Ipfwich, 
which  rivalled  thofe  of  Winchefter  and 
Eton,  he  founded  two  profeflb'  Ihips  at 
Oxford,  one  for  rhetoric  and  humanity, 
and  the  other  for  the  Greek  language, 
both  which  he  endowed  wjth  ample  fala- 
rics.  Neither  at  Oxford  nor  Cambridge, 
however,  was  the  attempt  to  introduce 
polite  literature  at  firft  attended  with  fuc- 
cefs;  and  lo  ftrong  was  the  prejudice  in 
I  favour  of  the  fcholaftic  mode  of  educa¬ 
tion,  which  had  hitherto  been  taught, 
that  w^hen  Erafmus  expounded  th«  Greek 
grammar  in  tlie  latter  of  thofe  univerii- 
ties,  he  was  not  attended  even  by  one 
Itudent.  In  the  liibfequent  qut)tation, 
Mr  Warton  mentions  the  important  e- 
vents  that  arofe  from  the  introdudion  of 
literature.  * 


“  The  enlarged  conceptions  acquired 
by  the  ftudy  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
wrilers  feem  lo  h^ve  reltorcd  to  the  hu¬ 
man  mind  a  free  exertion  of  its  native  o- 
peration^,  and  to  itave  comminiicated  a 
certain  fpi  >  of  enterprize  in  examining 
.  every  fuhjed :  ancl  at  length  to  have  re- 
leafed  the  intellediial  capacity  of  man¬ 
kind  from  that  habitual  fiibjedion,  and 
that  fervility  lofyitem,  wnich  had  hither¬ 
to  prevented  it  irorn  advancing  any  new 
principle,  or  a^l opting  any  new  opinion. 
Hence,  under  the  concunent  afliftnnce  of 
a  preparation  of  circumftance*?,  all  cen¬ 
tering  in  the  fame  period,  arofe  the  r  for¬ 
mation  of  religion.  But  this  detection 
from  the  Catholic  communion,  alienated 
the  thoughts  of  the  learned  from  thofe 
purfuits  by  which  it  was  produced  ;  and 
diverted  the  ftudies  of  the  moft  accotn- 
plilhed  fcholars,  to  inquiries  imo  the 
practices  anid  maxims  of  the  piimilive 
ages,  the  nature  of  civil  and  ecclefiahical 
jurifdidion,  the  authority  of  feripture  and 
tradition,  of  popes,  councils,  and  fchool- 
men :  topics,  which  men  were  not  yet 
qualified  to  treat  .with  any  degree  of  pe- 
Vot.  XLI. 


netration,  and  on  which  the  ideas  of  the 
times,  unenlightened  by  philofophy,  or 
warped  by  prejudice ^nd  pairion,'verc  not 
calculated  to  throw  jult  and  rational  il- 
lufirations.  When  the  bonds  of  fpiriiual 
unity  were  once  broken,  this  reparation 
from  an  eftablilhed  taith  ended  in  a  varie¬ 
ty  of  liibordinate  fccts,  each  of  which  cal¬ 
led  forth  its  reIpcdiNc  champions  into  the 
field  of  religious  contention.  The  feveral 
princes  of  Ciirilfendom  were  ptrliticaily 
concerned  in  tip  fe  difputcs ;  and  the 
courts  in  which  poets  and  orators  had 
been  recently  carefied  anil  rewarded, 
Were  now  filled  withtnat  moif  deplorable 
fpecies  ot  philolophers,  polemical  meta- 
phylicians.  I'he  public  entry  of  Lutircr 
into  Worms,  when  he  had  been  fummon- 
cd  befoie  the  diet  of  that  city,  was  equal¬ 
ly  fplendid  with  that  of  the  emj)eror 
Charles  V.  Rome  in  return,  roulVd  from 
her  deep  repofe  of  ten  ccniuries,  was 
compelled  to  vindicate  her  infulted  doc¬ 
trine  .  with  reafoning  and  argument.  The 
profound  invefti^ations  of  Aquinas  once 
more  triumphed  over  the  graces  'of  the 
Ciceronian  urbanity;  and  endlefi  volumes 
were  written  on  the  expediency  of  auri¬ 
cular  coiuelfion,  and  the  exiftence  ot  pur¬ 
gatory,  Thus  the  caul'e  of  polite  liiera- 
ture  was  for  a  while  abandoned  ;  wfole 
the  nobleft  abilities  of  Europe  were  waft¬ 
ed  in  theological  fpecniation,  and  ahforb- 
ed  in  the  abyfs  of  controverfy.  Yet  it 
muft  not  be  forgotten,  that  wit  and  rail- 
le’-y,  drawn  from  the  fourccs  of  elegant  e- 
rudition,  were  fometimes  applied,  and 
with  the  greateft  fuccefs,  in  this  impor¬ 
tant  difpute.  I'he  lively  colloquies  of 
Erafmus,  which  txpofed  the  fuper  tilious 
practices  of  the  papills,  with  much  hu¬ 
mour,  and  in  pure  Latinity,  made  more 
Proteftants  than  the  ten  tomes  of  John 
Calvin.  •  A  work  of  ridicule  was  now  .1 
new  attempt  ;  and  it  ihould  be  here  ob- 
ferved,  to  »he  honoui  ot  ErHlmus,  th at  he 
was  the  firh  of  the  literary  reformers  who 
tried  that  i'pecies  of  compontion,  at  lealt 
with  any  degree  (»f  popularity.  The  po¬ 
lite  icholars  of  Italy  hail  no  notion  that 
the  German  theologilts  were  capable  of 
making  their  readers  laugh  ;  they  w'crc 
now  convinced  .of  their  miftakc,  and  foon 
■found  that  the  German  pkafinti  y  pre¬ 
pared  the  way  for  a  revolution,  whieli 
prpved  of  the  moit  ftrious  conlcquccce 
to  Italy 
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its  adrancement  was  far  from  keeping 
pace  with  the  reformation  of  religion  in 
England ;  the  fpirit  of  fanatacifm  con¬ 
tinuing  for  a  long  time  ter  oppofc  the 
progrefs  of  elegant  literature  j  nor  does 
it  appear  that  the  ftndy  of  the  daffies 
produced  any  refinement  of  the  national 
tafte,  till  after  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

**  But  it  remains,  fays  our  author,  to 
bring  home,  and  to  apply,  this  change  in 
the  fentiments  of  mankind,  to  our  main 
fubjtds.  The  cufioms,  inftitiitions,  tra¬ 
ditions,  and  religion  of  the  middle  ages, 
were  favourable  to  poetry.  Their  pa- 
geant8>  proceffions,  fpedacles,  and  cere¬ 
monies,  were  friendly  to  imagery, to  per- 
fonification  and  allegory.  Ignorance  and 
fiiperftition,  fb  oppolite  to  the  real  inte- 
refts  of  human  foGiety^  are  the  parents  of 
imagination.  The  very  devotion  of  the 
Gothic  times  was  romantic.  The  Catho¬ 
lic  worfiiip,  befides  that  its  numerous  ex¬ 
terior  appendages  were  of  a  picfurefque 
and  even  of  a  poetical  nature,  difpofed  the 
mind  to  a  ftate  of  deception,  and  encou¬ 
raged,  or  rather  authorifed,  every  fpecies 
of  credulity:  its  vifions,  miracles,  and  le¬ 
gends,  propagated  a  general  propen  fity  to 
the  marvellous,  and  ftrenglhened  the  be¬ 
lief  of  fpe^res,  demons,  witches,  and  in¬ 
cantations.  Thcfe  illufions  were  height¬ 
ened  by  churches  of  a  wonderful  mecha- 
nifm,  and  conft runted  on  fuch  principles 
of  inexplicable  architecture,  as  had  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  imprefs  the  fiml  with  every  falfe 
fetJtation  of  religions  fear.  The  favage 
pomp  and  the  capriciems  hcroifm  of  the 
baronial  manners,  were  replete  with  inci¬ 
dent,  adventure,  and  enterprife  :  and  the 
Intractable  genius  of  the  feudal  policy, 
held  forth  thofe  itregiilarities  of  condiiCt, 
difcordancits  of  intereft,  and  diffimilari- 
ties  of  fitualion,  that  framed  rich  materi¬ 
als  for  the  min  ft  i  el  mule.  The  tacit  com- 
aCt  of  fafliion,  which  promotes  civility 
y  diffufing  habits  of  uniformity,  and 
therefore  deftroys  peculiarities  of  cha¬ 
racter  and  fituation,^  had  not  yet  opera¬ 
ted  upon  life:  nor  had  domettic  conve¬ 
nience  aboliftied  iinwelldy  magnificence. 
Literature,  and  a  better  fenfe  of  things, 
not  otdy  banifhed  thefc  barbarities,  but 
Aipcrfededthcmodeof  compofition  which 
was  formed  upon  them.  Romantic  poe¬ 
try  gave  way  to  the  force  of  reafon  and 
inquiry  f  as  its  own  inchanted  palaces 
and  ^rdens  inftantaneoufly  vaniffied, 
wben  the  Chriftian  champion  difplayed 
tke  fiilcld  of  trutk,  and  ba^d  the  charm 


of  the  necromancer.  The  ftudy  of  the 
daffies,  together  with  a  colder  magic 
and  a  tamer  mythology,  introduced  me. 
thod  into  compofttion  :  and  the  univerfal 
ambition  o£  rivalling  thofe  new  patterhs 
of  excellence,  the  faultlcfs  models  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  produced  that  bane  of 
invention,  imitation.  Erudition  was  made 
to  aCl  upon  genius.  Fancy  was  weaken, 
ed  by  reflection  and  philofophy.  The 
faftrion  of  treating  every  thing  fcicn. 
tifically,  applied  fpeculation  and  theo. 
ry  to  the  arts  of  writing.  Judgment  was 
advanced  above  imagination,  and  rules  of 
eriticifm  were  eftablilhed.  The  brave 
eccentricities  of  original  genius,  and  tlie 
daring  hardinefs  of  native  thought,  wtre 
intimidated  by  metaphyfical  lent! meats 
of  perfection  and  refinement.  Setting  a- 
fide  the  confideration  of  the  more  folid 
advantages,  which  are  obvious,  and  are 
not  the  diftinCt  objeCt  of  our  contempla¬ 
tion  at  prefent,  the  lover  of  true  poetry 
will  alk,  what  have  we  gained  by  this  re. 
volution  ?  It  may  be  anfwered,  much 
good  fenfe,  good  tafte,  and  good  criti- 
cifm.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  we  hare 
loft:  a  fet  of  manners,  and  a  fyftem  of  ma- 
chinery,  more  fuitable  to  the  purpofes  of 
poetry  than  thofe  which  liave  been  a- 
dopted  in  their  place.  We  have  parted 
with  extravapneic  s  tliat  are  above  pro. 
priety,  with  incredibilities  that  are  more 
acceptable  than  truth,-  and  with  fiClion^ 
that  are  more  valuable  than  reality."* 

-  We  cannot  conclude  our  account  cf 
this  volume  without  oblerving,  that  it 
abounds,  like  the  fornrer,  in  judicious 
obfervations,  and  fully  evinces  the  great 
induftry  as  well  as  good  tafte  of  the 
author.  Mr  Warton  has  now  purfued 
his  fubjeCl  to  the  end  of  the  fixteenth 
century ;  and  from  the  next  volume, 
which  will  treat  of  the  moft  interclhn? 
period  ofEnglifli  poetry,  we  havereatoa 
to  expect  uncommon  pleafure.  t. 

« 

Min  ERA  LOG  I  A  CORNUBIENSIS  ;  a  Tr^a- 
tife  on  Minerals^  Minesy  and  Minins^ 
By  W.  Price.  [P,  69.3 

TN  the  fecond  chapter  Mr  Price  endea* 
A  yours  to  confirm  the  foregoing  theory 
by  inveftigating  the  properti^  of  water. 
He  obferves  that,  next  to  fire,  this  ele¬ 
ment  is  the  moft  penetrating  of  all  bddics, 
and  that  it  enters  into  the  compofition  of 
all  animals^  vegetables,  and  foflils  ^  fer- 


Ihie.  ?n  the  latter,  as  a  vehicle  to  convey 
Ne  acids,  iMts,  and  minute  loole  particles 
fore  or  metal  they  meet  with,  into  their 
roper  veins,  where  they  arc  depolited 
y  the  decompofition  of  the  acid,  and 
[tutted  by  the  metals,  minerals,  or  jui- 
es,  to  which  they  have  the  greateft 
ginity.  But  if  the'e  properties  in  the 
lines  be  weakened  or  deftroyed,  the 
lineral  particles  will  be  difunited,  and 
jrried  offby  the  water  into  the  contigu- 
us  ftrata,  while  other  fubftances  will  by 
,e  fame  vehicle  be  depofited  in  their 
)om.  That  fuch  a  continual  perco- 
ition  proceeds  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth 
evident  from  the  nature  of  mineral 
jaws  and  iprings.  The  various  medi- 
deffeds  ofthofe  waters  are  univerfally 
down  ;  but  we  believe  many  of  our  rea-* 
ers  w'ill  be  hirpriled'  at  being  toM,  that 
:  Redruth  in  Cornwall,  where  Mr  Price 
tides,  the  inhabitants,  for  all  their  cu- 
oary  purpofes,  ufc  water  procured  from 
lineral  fprings,  and  thofe  even  fuch  as 
e  of  the  moft  deleterious  nature-  It 
moftly  taken  up  at  the  low  floven,  or 
lil  of  the  adit,  immediately  where  it 
ifeharges  from  thofe  mines  which  are 
3t  vrprking ;  alter  having  run  half  a 
ile  or  more  over  a  bed  of  copper,  mun- 
ick,  and  other  kindd  of  mineral  poifons* 
hough  the  mines  of  Pednandrea  and 
ucl-Sparnon  have  been  wrought  at  a 
jiiGderable  depth  by  the  power  of 
iree  firc'engincs,  and  have  produced 
^  *aft  quantities  of  tin,  copper,  mundick, 
I  and  fjme  lead,  yet  when  thole  mines 
g  are  not  working,  and  the  water  is  clear, 

*  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  ule  it 
‘  for  all  purpofes  indifcrimi/iately,  w  iihout 
the  leall  tinge,  or  the  fmalleft  incrufta- 

ition  upon  their  hoiifhold  utenfils  ;  and 
Mr  Price  farther  informs  us,  that  in 
I  twenty* four  years  acquaintance  with  the 
,  practice  of  medicine,  he  has  not  met  with 
4  any  one  patient  wiiofe  diforder  he  could 
Eitribute  to  the  moft  trifling  un whole 
fomenefs  in  thofe  waters. 

Mr  Price  with  great  reafon  afciibes 
thisdiveriity  in  the  nature  of  waters  ob- 
tiined  trom  mineral  ftrata,  to  the  dccom- 
i  poling  quality  of  the  goffan  lodes.  As  a 
,  farther  proof  of  this  opinion,  he  obferves 
?  that  feveral  mines,  whofe  adits  are  fo 
I  deep  as  to  be  under  the  golfany  bed  of 
J  produce  waters  fit  lor  no  other  pur- 
j  pofe  than  driving  mill  or  engine  wheels  y 
H  being  palpably  vitriolic  to  the  tafte,  par* 
mines  of  North»downs, 
I  ^ace- wafer,  and  Huel* virgin. 


From  the  confideration  of  fprings  Mr 
Price  is  led  to  mention  their  diftindlinn 
into  temporary  and  perennial,  concern¬ 
ing  the  caufe  of  the  latter  of  wdiich  diffe¬ 
rent  opinions  have  been  entertained.  Our 
author  obferves  that  Dr  Halley’s  hypo- 
thefis,  of  their  being  produced  by  va¬ 
pours,  though  the  moft  popular,  is  ftrong- 
ly  oppofed  by  the  inftance  of  Mr  Der- 
ham’s  f>erennial  fpiing  in  the  parilh  of 
Upminfter,  belides  others  in  different 
parts  ;  and  that  thofe  naturalifts  who 
aferibe  the  origin  of  perennial  fprings  to 
the  ocean,  have  howcv\r  not  attempted 
to  confirm  their  opinion  by  delivering 
any  conjedfure  concerning  the  manner  in 
which  tlie  effed  is  produced.  They  have 
fuppofed  in  general,  that  perpetual  fprings 
derive  t’>eir  waters  from  the  fea ;  by 
diUfts  and  civitics  running  througli  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  like  veins  and  .vte- 
ries  in  the  human  body^  but  Mr  Price 
adds  great  plausibility  to  the  hypothefis, 
by  flip  poling  that  the  fea  aifls  as  a*  hy¬ 
draulic  macliuie,  forcing  its  w^aters  trom 
immenfe  depths,  through  thofe  cavities, 
to  a  conliderable  inland  diftance. 

Mr  Price  informs  us,  that  what  gave 
birth  to  this  conjecture  w^as  the  conli- 
deration  of  the  Cafpi  in  Tea,  as  having  no 
vifible  outlet.  He  imagines  that  moft  of 
thofe  rivere  which  terminate  in  this  grand 
refervoir,  likewdfe  derive  their  origin 
from  it,  and  are  forced,  by  the  preffure 
of  the  atniofpherc  and  the  watery  fluid, 
through  fubterraneous  channels  to  cer¬ 
tain  diltances,  w^here  they  emerge  ii 
fpriiigs  and  fountains;  and  increafing  in 
their  courfe  by  the  acceinon  of  water 
from  other  ducts,  are  l  .v.ollen  to  conli- 
dcrable  rivers  of  frelh  w'ater,  which  main¬ 
tain  the  magnitude -of  the  Cafpian  in  a 
uniform  Itaie.  In  favour  of  this  opinion 
he  remarks  that  the  Ip  ings  near  the  *ea 
coafts  are  generally  found  to  be  b.ackill.; 
an  elfei^t  that  is  probably  occafioned  by 
tlieir  vicinity  to  the  fea,  the  waters  of 
which  have  rvot  been  filtrated  thn'iigh  a 
fufficient  body  of  the  earth  to  reiidtr 
them  quite  frelh.  But  Mr  Price,  it  muft 
be  oblerved,  does  not  iuppofe,  that  all 
the  rivers  which  empty  themfelves  into 
the  Cafpian  or  any  other  fea,  are  derived 
from  that  particular  fea  into  which  theyv 
return  ;  and  this  opinion  he  iiluftrattrs 
by  feveral  appofite  inflances. 

Mr  Price  afterwards  accounts  in  a  vrry 
ingenious  manner  for  fome  obtervation ; 
relative  to  the  water  in  mines,  and  f(»r 
the  abfeiice  of  lalt  w'ater  in  thofe  miscis 
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w  hich  arc  wrought  under  the  fe-i.  Re-  i 
fpc^tiug  the  latter  he  thus  delivers  his 
(t  mi  men  IS. 

I 

We  have  obferved  a  kind  of  Rime  or 
rnucub  iir»on  foine  marine  flrata,  whieli 
io  ib  gialiuoiis  as  to  fill  up  every  pore 
r.nd  cranny  of  the  rock  that  ii>  ct>vered 
wiui  it.  Thi*^  gliiiinoiis  flimt,  we  take 
to  be  a  marine  foil  or  earth,  lor  the  ven- 
getation  u5  grafs,  ore  weed,  and  other  . 
fea  plants  ;  the  lea  is  replete  with  it : 
every  Ihip  at  the  end  ot  a  long  voyage  has 
her  bol torn  covi  rcu  with  it,  and  a  ma¬ 
rine  grafs  vegetates  therein,  'I'his  vif 
cons  jnallrr  thickens  by  degrtca,  as  if 
purpofely  dtligned  to  binder  the  water 
trom  penetrating  inio  the  earth  ;  which 
it  moft  efTeiflii^lly  docs,  acojnli.'tg  to  my 
judgmen?  ot  the  matter.  Upon  a  rough 
beach,  this  flime  may  not  be  equally  ite- 
pofited,  by  means  of  the  conflant  friction 
of  rocky  iragments  under  the  ad:ion  of 
the  tide  ;  and  other  parts  may  be  covt^red 
with  lot»fe  land  and  pebbles,  which  affoid 
uo  bed  or  reft  for  thih  foil  In  fuch  cafe, 
it  penetrates  through  the  furface,  and 
finds  a  quiet  depolitory,  in  the  fmall 
clefts  and  intcrftices  of  the  ftrata,  below 
the  force  and  adion  of  the  fea ;  and  in 
time,  probably,  incruftates  and  fills  up 
tliofe  very  minute  filfmes,  with  a  petri- 
fadivc  gluten,  if  it  is  at  all  charged  with 
fuch  principles  and  wc  have  neither 
theory  or  leafon  to  difleul  from  that  opi¬ 
nion.  as  we  think  it  muft  partake  of  eve¬ 
ry  piinciple  which  is  folublc  by  air,  wa¬ 
ter,  and  fait.” 

The  third  chapter  treats  of  metals  and 
minerals  more  immediately,  and  the 
fluxes  for  alfaying  them.  The  author 
here  difeovers  an  intimate  acquaintance 
V’ith  his  lubjed  ;  but  this  part  of  the 
WM)rk  being  chiefly  technical,  we  lliail 
not  ei  ter  upon  any  detail  of  its  contents. 

Tiie  iVcond  book  is  alfo  divided  into 
three  chapters,  which  treat  ot  the  Strata 
of  the  earth,  aiiil  the  fiiTiires  in  which 
metals  arc  found  ;  their  diredion,  incli¬ 
nation,  or  underlie,  &c.— Of  the  difte- 
rert  kinds  of  lodes  in  lelped  of  the  earth 
and  ftoiies  they  contain. —  liow  rodes  are 
difordtred,  interrupted,  fiadurtd,  ele- 
vated,  and  depreiiedj  by  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  crofs-goflans,  fiuokans,  Aides, 
contras,  5cc. 

'I  he  third  book  is  db  jded  into  five 
ch.iptei>,  the  fir.ft  of  which  treats  of. the 
various  ancient  and  miidern  methods  for 
difcovery  of  mines,  &c.  ty  llicding,  cof- 


teaning,  3cc  with  feveral  curious  difqi^,, 
fituins,  obfervations,  and  experiments 
upon  the  virtue^  and  ufes  of  the  virguU 
divinatoria. — Upon  ftreamine,  drdiin?, 
and  fmclting  (d  ftream-tin  in  the  blowing, 
i'.onfc  or  blaft- furnace, —  Of  bounds,  aid 
the  manner  of  taking  a  let  or  graiit  for 
mining;  uf  finking  ihafis,  driving  ad  t , 
digging,  and  railing  of  ores,  drawing  il,(. 
water,  and  woiking  the  mines.— GLn  r..il 
o’ofervatioiis  on  mines,  and  the  rrian.rgc- 
merit  of  them,— Ot  damps  in  miiith,  avj 
of  ieveliing  and  dialling  mines,  adits,  uc, 

'J'he  lourth  book,  which  contains  three 

chapters,  is  cm^doyed  in  thtMnethcd  c  f 
fampling  and  vanning  of  tin-ftutf,  and  u 
the  fiamping,  burning  or  calcining,  h]n\ 
drtliing  the  fame  ;  wit  lithe  maimer  otdrtl- 
fiiig  the  leavings,  loobs,  &c.— Of  vaiiv>u} 
maniidations  ufed  in  drclliug  of  copper 
and  lead  oies,  and  fampling  coppei-orts 
for  fale. — A  liimmaryvof  the  drcAing  cf 
gold,  lilver,  and  lemi-mtlajs,  See, 

The  four  chapters  ot  book  V.  reflec¬ 
tively  treat  of  the  art  of  allaying  orci 
and  minerals.;  delcribing  the  utcnlils  and 
fluxes  for  allaying. — Of  fnielting  of  cop. 
per-ores  in  the  great  furnaces  called  Cop¬ 
per  Woiks.-^Of  fmelting  tiii-oie,  or 
black  (in,  in  the  great  furnaces  at  the 
frnclting-lioufe. — Of  the  fale  of  copper- 
ores  ;  and  of  black  tin  at  the  fmelting- 
houfe,  and  after  it  is  fmclttd  and  coined 
in  blocks. 

Subjoined  to  the  work  is  an  Apptnriy, 
which  treats  of  the  great  improveniciii  in 
the  ftcam  fire-engine  by  Mr  Watt ; 
contains  alio  an  explanation  of  the  idinms 
and  tcims  ufed  by  the  Coriiifli  miners. 
The  volume  I3  furnifhed  with  levtral 
plates,  and  is  doubtlels  the  molt  complete 
tveatife  on  mining  that  has  hitiicito  r.p- 
peared.  C. 

A»  Analysis  0/ //VGalic  Langi’acf. 
Bj  William  Shaw,  A.  M.  Tie  >• 
ccjjid  edition,  %uo,  4  j.  Jarniefon,  E* 
dinburgh, 

OUR  Author,  in  the  latter  part  of  h's 
Introduction,  gives  the  foliowini; 
account  of  his  motives  for  this  Publica¬ 
tion  : 

Conceiving  an  early  tafle  for  Ga’ici 
on  account  of  its  peculiar  beauties,  whtn 
at  the  univerhty,  1  thought,  for  my  own 
private  amuftment,  of  fubje^fing  it  to 
ceitaln  rules,  to  be  obferved  when  1  fad 
occalion  to  fpeak  it ;  an  umlcrtakirg 
^Jiicli,  without  any  precedent,  I  thou^iU 


/, 


,,  Cfft  impraiticawe.— w. 
cU  attention,  however,  to  its  peculwr  public  a  gra 
rrniiis,  and  the  general  philoloplijt  of  lie,  it  was  r. 

fanguage,  I  found  that  alphabet.co 

^  *  '  •  Hons,  tot  X 

XU  tarn  diMcihquod  non  folertla  *vincat ;  with 

^  iiXipradicab 

and  afterwarils  confidei  ing  a  Galic  gram-  f  died,  it  w( 
nur  a-  an  addition  to  the  ftorcs  of  litera-  more  perpli 
ture,  much  wished  for  hy  many  both  in  to  write  '?» i 
SooUand  and  England,  1  was  encouraged  Itead  ot'  d/j  i 
loperfcvere  in  cUtempting  to  do  what  was  tlie  iufiedliu 
r.cvtr  doiJe  beto  *  ^  ^nd  &: 

On  the  Ibcriio-Oalic  there  hare  been  Tims,  it  e 
written  grammais  by  different  hands.  voIaJ/j 
The  Scots  and  Irifh  Galic,  though  not  or  b/jo/aJ/j, 
ladically  different,  are  two  feparate  dia-  Hejedting," 
ledts  of  the  fame  language.  The  words  all  remark 
are  almoil  always  the  fame,  but  different-  thrown  aw 
ly  ordiographied.  The  Irilb,  in  their  retaining  w 
grammars,  have  a  more  uncertain  and  the  etvniol 
various  inHedfion  in  the  termination,  Excepting  ^ 
wiiich  the  Scots  Galic  has  not ;  and  this  confonants, 
inclines  me  to  think  the  Scots  is  the  ori-  the  afpiiaie 
gina),  and  that  this  infledtion  of  termina-  in  the  lang 
tion  in  Inih  grammars  is  the  mark  of  an  Scots  Galic 
attempt  by  the  monks  to  polilh  it,  after  letter,  and 
the  manner  of  the  Greek  and  Latin,  many  iifele 
Father  O’Molloy  publiihed  his  Gram-  The  Englii 
maiica  Latina-Hlbertika  in  lamo  at  morediflici 
Home,  1677;  and  Macurtin,  his  Ele-  havcmanyi 
ments  of  the  Irilb,  at  Louvain,  1728;  the  Galic  tl 
both  of  which  merit  only  to  be  mention-  wonls  as  th 
ed.  There  are  many  in  MS.  by  various  nor  f  )und  I 
authors ;  but  that  publiihed  by  the  in-  ters  at  othc 
deratigable  Maj»>r  Vallencia,  in  1773)  at  may  have  r 
Dublin,  is  the  moll  fatisfadlory  that  has  founded  oi 
appeared.  langiMge, 

in  this  treatife  I  have  entirely  confined  others  muil 
myfelf  to  the  Scots  Galic,  and  think  I  indulgence 
have  accounted  for  every  phenomenon  attempt,  e! 
in  its  lliudture.  To  reduce  to  rule  a  mountains 
languag  without  books,  and  having  no  not  the  me 
tlandard  but  the  judgment  of  every  fpe.a-  rell,  nor  r  e 
ker,  is  an  undertaking  yierbaps  advenru-  among  my 
rous ;  but  finding  the  alphabet  confitlirg  its  beautie 
of  eighteen  letters,  in  wh.icb  it  has  hither-  tafte  tor 
tobeen  written, fowtll  adapted, that, with  fpeech  of  a 
a  very  few  c«'mbir.ations,  every  found  in  duced  me  < 
the  language  may  be  calily  aiX'ommodated,  me  to  pn  ii 
it  r.  mained  for  me,  after  confidering  its  tical  princi 
genius,  to  raife  this  fyllem  on  that  foun-  inniladon  ; 
dation.  If,  neverthelefs,  it  be  found  de-  been  more 
festive,  it  is  altogether  my  own.  I  .can-  the  varlo  i 
not,  like  other  gramoiai  ians,  be  called  a  ments  of 
compiler  or  tranfciiber  ;  w  hat  1  have  de-  language 
livered  is  tie  rt*?uU  of  attentive  obfeiva-  beheM  wi 
tion  The  books  I  found  of  moll  ufe  are,  Scxttland, 
Harrises  Hennes,  Sc'opius’s  Gt ammat,  gleCt  the  C 
^b'liopjph.  and  particularly  Mr  Elphin-  ol  any  pen 
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years  by  the  inhabit.mts  of  more  than 
one  kingdom.  J  law,  with  regret,  a  lan¬ 
guage,  once  famous  in  the  weltern  world, 
ready  to  perith  without  any  memorial, 
by  the  iiic  of  which  Galgacus,  having  af- 
fembled  his  chiefs,  rendered  the  Gram 
pian  HiJis  impaflable  to  legions  that  had 
concjucrcd  the  world;  and  by  which 
I'ingal  infpired  his  w  arriors  with  the  dc- 
fire  of  immortal  fame.  I  wilhed  an  ac¬ 
count  given  to  ilie  world  of  a  language, 
through  which,  tor  To  lon^  a  period,  the 
benefits  of  knowledge,  and  the  blclTings 
of  religion  w  ere  conimunicated  to  lavage 
clans  *ud  roving  barbarians,  who,  in  paft 
ages,  becoming  civilr/ed»  fun"  the  praifes 
of  Him  who  taught  both  the  t  :ngue  to 
found,  and  the  thoughts  to  foar  within 
the  wall  of  the  illuftrious  Iona. 

Originally  moved  by  thefe  confidera- 
tions,  and  at  the  requeft  of  many  of  the 
Literati,  I  have  been  encouraged  to  offer 
to  the  world  what  once  I  intended  only 
for  my  own  private  ufc.  A  copy  of  the 
xnanufeript  W'as  defired  by  the  Earl  of 
£g  LIN  TO  UN,  who  has  a  tafte  for  the 
language,  as  well  as  an  attachment  to  the 
people.  I  had  the  honour  of  prelenting 
the  original  to  his  Lordihip,  without  any 
exp<-dat;on  of.  its  ever  being  publifhed. 
Mr  bofwcll,  w  hofc  manners  as  a  gentle¬ 
man,  and  tafte  for  polite  learning,  have 
gained  him  the  efteem  and  fiiendfliip,  as 
well  of  one  ot  the  moft  renowned  Heroes 
of  the  age,  as  of  the  learned  at  home, 
hearing  from  his  Lord Ih ip  of  the  exif- 
tence  of  thefe  flieets,  obtained  a  perufal 
oftlnm,  W’hich  he  afterwards  left  with 
J/r  Samuel  Johnfon.  I'o  the  advice  and 
tncoui  ageiTient  Dr  Johnf  n,  the  friend 
♦  >j  letters  and  humanity,  the  public  is  in¬ 
debted  for  thefe  Iheets. 

An  acquaintance  w  ith  the  Galic,  bting 
the  nM>»her  tongue  of  all  the  languages 
ir.  the  welt,  ftenis  neccliary  to  every  an¬ 
tiquary  who  w'(Hild  lUidy  the  aflinity  of 
languages,  or  trace  the  migrations  of  the 
ancient  races  of  marikind.  Of  late  it  has 
attracted  the  attention  of  tlic  learned  in 
di/Terent  parts  of  Europe  ;  and  lhail  its 
beauties  be  nvgledfed  by  thofe  vvlio  have 
‘Opportunities,  from  their  infancy,  of  uii- 
dM'flanilifig  ft  ?  Antiquity  being  the  talle 
of  the  age,  forre  acquaintance  with  the 
fialic  brgins  jnhiy  to  be  deemed  a  part 
of  the  Be//c’s  Lettres^  The  language  that 
Wills  ol  the  finiflied  charaifler  of  a  Fingal,^ 
richly  reward  the  curiohty  of  w^ho- 
evtr  ftudies  it.  Of  this  Sir  James  Foulis 
is  a  rare  inflance;  who,  in  advanced 
yAiars,  has  learned  to  read  acd  write  it ; 


and  now  drinks  of  the  Pierian  fpring  un. 
tainted,  by  reading  fragments  of  poetry 
in  Fiugal’s  own  language. 

If  in  thefe  Iheets  !  have  afforded  any 
gratification  for  curiofity,  or  any  hdp  to 
the  Gael,  in  the  improvement  and  ftudv 
of  the  language  of  their  infant  years,  or 
prevented  its  dying  without  even  a  ligh, 

I  lhall  think  my  labour  w’ell  bellowed, 
and  every  attending  trouble  amply  com. 
penfated.” 

Mr  Shaw  has  certainly  been  at  much 
labour  in  reducing  to  grammatical  rules 
this  irregular,  though  comprehenfive, 
language  ;  he  has  arranged  its  nouns  un. 
der  regular  decleufions,  and  fubjedled  its 
verbs  to  proper  conjugations. — In  the 
courfe  of  the  w’ork,  he  correds  fome  tr- 
rors  in  the  conftrudtion  and  orthography, 
which  fome  well  Ikilled  Galic  tranflators 
had  fallen  into.— Our  Author  has  fub- 
joined  feveral  elegant  Galic  pieces,  with 
fome  Eugliili  tranflations, — Inch  as,  the 
Speech  of  Galgacus,  from  the  Latin  cif 
Tacitus’  Life  of  Agricola — Pope’s  Mef- 
fiah — Malvina’s  Dream,  by  Oflian,  &c. 

Upon  the  w^h(.le,  w^e  think  this  Analy. 
fis  mull  be  of  infinite  ufe  to  whoever 
chafes  to  ftudy  this  ancient  language.  R. 

Lettfrs  between  Lord  Hervey 
•  Middleton,  concerning  the  Roman  Senate, 
Puhli/hed  from  the  Original  ManufenpU^ 
by  'J'homasKnowdes,  D.  D,  j^to.  iis, 
Cadell,  London. 

A  Critical  and  learned  Inquiry  into 
the  origin  of  the  contUtution  of  the 
Roman  Senate,  and  the  changes  it  under- 
went  at  different  acras  of  the  Rom  m  hif- 
tory,  was  commenced  m  iny  years  hnce 
by  tw'o  deceafed  literati  of  great  emi¬ 
nence,  the  late  Lord  Hervey,  and  the 
rev.  Dr  Conyers  Middleton,  in  an  cpdio- 
lary  cor»  efpondence;  the  refuit  ot  it  was, 
that  Dr  Middleton  publifhed  his  Treatiie 
on  the  Roman  Senate  (alter  the  death  »>! 
Lord  Hervey,  which  happened  in  I743)> 
and  confeious  that  his  own  account  of 
this  curious  enquiry  miift  be  imperfed  for 
want  of  leave  to  publifii  Lord  Hervey’s 
letters  to  him  on  the  fu bjt 61,  he  applied 
to  tlie  late  Earl  of  Briflol  for  that  pnr- 
pofe,  but  without  effect.  I'he  prelent 
Earl,  to  whom  Dr  Knowdes  very  juftly 
dedicates  this  performance,  unwilling 
that  the  learned  world  fliould  be  depri¬ 
ved  of  the  whole  correrpoudence,  entrult- 
ed  the  care  of  priming  Lord  IJervey^s 
letters  to  him.  .  Thus  we  are  put  in  pol- 
feiTionof  the  dilferieg  opinions  pi  thefe 


■  ifelebratcd  writers  on  a  point  ot  mitoricai  vents,  tne  public  is  much  indebted  to  the 

■  ^tiquity.  •  prcfcntEarlof  Briftol^and  toDi  Knowlcs, 

I  The  fubjedt  of  controverfy  was,  on  for  this  fair  illuflration  of  both  lides  of 

■  theright  and  manner  of  creating  Senators  the  argument.  '  L.  M, 

■  in  old  Rome.”  The  importance  pf  the 

■  decifion  for  explaining  Rom  tiquities,  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the 

I  and  the  neceflity  of  it,  in  order  to  under-  Royal  Society  of  Lon  don  y  voL  Ixvii.  part 
I  ftand  the  Latin  writers,  was  fo  clearly  for  the  year  4/0.  10  j. 

■  hatedby  Dr  Zamofcius,aIcarned  Radian,  L.  Davis,  Loudon. 

H  who  wrote  a  treatife  on  the  Rvimai>  Se- 

cate  in  the  i6th  century,  that  the  late  Earl  ^  refearches  ?*ni!  labours  of  th»s 

\  Stanhope  wrote  to  the  celebrated  Vertot  X  learned  body,  though  they  llill  con- 
dtfiring  his  opinion  upon  it.  But  Dr  tinue  to  be  curious  and  ufefu!  to  tfje 

^  Knowles  informs  us,  that  neither  Vertot  Rale,  are  coniined  to  fewer  fubjeds,  and 

nor  Middleton  could  influence  Lord  Her-  kfs  interelting  to  the  public  at  large 
vey  to  depart  from  an  opinion,  w^hich,  than  they  were  before  the  Society  for  the 
though  it  differed  from  their's,  yet  was  Encouragement  of  Arts,  M.inuf.idures, 
fupported  by  fuch  authorities  from  the  and  Commerce,  was  inflituted  :  except 
ancient  records,  as  neither  of  them  feem-  fome  occalion  d  difeoveries  and  imorove- 
cd  to  have  fo  much  in  promptu  as  himfelf.  ments  in  the  medical  and  chi;  iirgieal  bran- 

3  The  queftion  divides  ilfelt  into  two  dies,  tbe  tranlaRioiii  of  tlie  Royal  fociety 

I  parts :  Was  the  fenate  nominated  by  the  arc  nowflridly  philofoph.ical.  and  the  mrMt 
'  kings,  or  eleded  by  the  people,  before  abilrufe  parts  of  natur  .1  philofophy  feem 
I  the  expulfion  of  the  Tarquins?  After-  to  engage  the  greatefl  portion  of  tiitir 
!  wards,  were  the  vacancies  tilled  by  no-  time  and  a’teiition.  The  pi efeut  volume 
mination  of  the  confuls  or  chief  magi-  is  a  proof  of  this  afT.rtion ;  the  only 
Rrates,  or  by  the  eledion  of  the  people?  papers  in  it  of  generrd  utility  being  that 
And  it  is  extended  to  the  additions  and  which  we  made  a  fep  »ratc^  ^i'ticle  [p.54  J 
other  alterations  of  the  fenate,  as  well  as  — a  N:*w  Acc.uint  o?  the  King.iiun  of  Tlii- 
to  the  filling  up  of  vacancies.  bet,  wdiich  we  Ih. ill  infrrt  hi  re  iftcr;  arul 

Lord  Hervey^s  opinion  is,  that  the  fe-  the  cafe  of  Anne  Davenport, a  girl  oft  wen- 
nate  was  conftituted  foldy  by  the  nonii-  ty-one  years  ot  age,  who,  after  labouring 
lf  nation  of  the  kings,  and  after  them  by  the  under  fevere  fits  of  the  colic  for  lixtteii 
if  confuls.  To  the  time  of  the  inflitution  years,  had  two  furceffivr  abrerifes  formed 
I  of  cenfoi'S,  he  thinks  it  indifputable,  that  on  her  groin,  which  were  opened  ;  from 
I  the  people  had  not  any  hand  in  the  ap-  the  fecond,  an  irregular  fiibhance  wa^ 

I  pointment  of  fenators.  From  the  time  extradte(l,t:icrufl:ed  wall  It*  d  tilings;  this 
I  of  the  Ovinian  tribum  ihip  to  that  of  the  proved  to  be  the  peg  ot  a  filk-t'ugine, 
Gracchi,  he  fays,  the  filling  up  the  f  iiate  which  flie  mull  ’nave  fwallowed  at  five 
£  depended  folcly  on  the  ctnfors  and  he  years  of  age,  when  Ihe  was  einjiloyed  at 

!  looks  upon  the cenfors  to  have  been  aa  that  machine;  great  quantities  ot  Heel 
abfolute  in  the  city  and  the  civil  govern  •  bad  been  given  her,  at  the  ufuah  age,  tf> 
ment,  with  regard  to  all  promotions  and  bring  on  the  Mcw/cj,  but  in  vun.  The 
degradations,  as  the  confuls  were  in  the  girl  was  perfe<itly  cured,  chiefly  by  the 
3  camp  and  the  military  government.  Af-  uic  of  the  bark  in  veil  port,  and  proper 
f|  ter  the  time  of  the  Gracchi,  adds  his  catapl.Tms,  through  the  fkilful  manage- 
^1  lordihip,  the  (late  was  either  in  fuch  con-  ment  of  Mr  Fynney,  furgeon,  at  Leek,  in 
I  fufion,  or  fuch  abfolute  flavery,  tint  I  Stafrordlhire.  This  extraordinary  cafr 
I  think  there  w^as  no  re^-ular  method  ar  all  v  as  feut  by  Mr  Fynney  to  Dr  Pcrcival  of 
j  obferved  in  filling  up  the  Senate,  or  any  M^nche^ler,  F.  R  S.  who  communicated 
jufiice  in  purging  it.  it  to  Sir  John  Pringle,  prefidtnt  of  the 

p  Dr  Middleton’s  notion  on  the  other  R<»yai  S  ociety,  in  ApVil  1777. — The  other 
f.,  hand  is,  that  the  kings,  the  confuls,  and  papers  in  this  volume  chiefly  refpe^iJ: 
I:  the  cenfors  a^ted  in  this  affair  but  mini-  Eledrical  Experiments  nud  Obfervations# 

Ifterially  and  fubordinately  to  the  fupreme  Barometic  :1  O)fcrvations  on  the  Depths 
'vill  of  the  people;  in  .whom  the  pro  of  Mines  in  the  Har  FiL.  Means  of  mea* 
per  and  abfolute  power  of  creating  fena-  furing  the  Height  of  Mountains  by  Ba- 
tors  always  refided  Dr  Knowles  evi-  rometers.  Improvements  of  the  Micro- 
dcntly  gives  the  preference  to  Lord  Her-  meter.  Megameter,  and  Thermometer, 
vey’s  opinion.  The  learned  muft,  and  &c.  The  ihort  Account  of  Dr  Maty’s 
ever  will  judge  f«r  themfcivcs;  at  ail  c-  laR  llliicfs,  and  the  Appearances  o- 
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penmg’tlie  dead  Body,  by  Dr  Hunter  and 
Mr  Watfon,  likewife  mj?rit  the  attention 
jind  thanks  of  the  faculty,  to  whom  it 
may  convey  ufeful  iatormation.  L.  M. 

Liberty  the  Cloke  of  Malicioufnefs ^  both 
in  the  American  RebdlUriy  and  in  the 
Manners  of  the  Times,  A  Sermon  preach^ 
ed  at  0\^  Aherdeeen,  Feb  a6  1778. 
Leitig  the  Fuji  Dav^  ^c.  By  Alw  Xan- 
der  Gerard,  D.  D,  Zvo,  (td,  Cadell, 
London. 

“AS  free,  and  not  ufing  your  liberty 
lor  a  cloke,  &c.”  i  Pet.  ii.  16. 
—In  ilifcourfing  on  ihefe  words  the  au¬ 
thor  en  eavojirs  to  prove,  that  the  oppo- 
lition  ot  tlie  colonies  to  the  government 
of  Great  Britain  has  been  raihd  under  a 
faP'c  pretence  of  liberty,  anJ  has  proceed¬ 
ed  to  malicioufnefs.  It  ha*^  been  alTerted 
by  fome  writers,  that  liberty  conlifls  in 
men’s  being  governed  only  by  laws  made 
by  themfelves,  or  with  their  own  confent: 

But  this,  fays  our  author,  is  a  dcfcrip- 
tion,  from  which  it  m^ght  be  eafily  pro¬ 
ved  to  follow,  that  the  belt  poHihle  form 
of  government  may  be  inconfident  with 
.  liberty ;  that  the  very  word  foim  may  be 
confident  witli  liberty  ;  that  there  never 
was  one  free  government  in  the  world  ; 
that  if  a  free  government  were  fv^rmed, 
it  could  not  be  iranfrnitted  beyond  that 
generation  winch  forme<!  it;  that  liberty 
cannot  fublid  in  any  Society,  exetpt 
every  individual  belonging  to  it  have  a 
fharc  in  the  Icgiflature,  nor  fiihfifi:  a  mo¬ 
ment  longer  than  all  thtir  felulutions  are 
unanimous.  A  conception  of  li berths 
fraught  wirh  confequences  fo  abfurd,  yet 
demonllrably  deducible  from  it,  mult 
needs  be  falft,  and  when  it  is  prevalent, 
it  is  certainlv  of  imjvirtance  that  it  be 
exploded.  1  hat  every  perlbn  fliould  be 
governed  only  by  his  own  confent,  is  in- 
confiltent  with  every  poflible  form  of  go¬ 
vernment  ;  it  is,  in  its  hru'ted  fenfe,  in- 
con  fiflent  even  uilh  the  iiidependcnce  of 
a  nation  of  favnges. 

Liberty  cannot  exift  in  any  focicty 
without  reflraints ;  were  there  but  two 
perfohs  wnthin  reach  of  each  other,  the 
one  could  not  enjoy  hberiy  if  the  otbrr 
were  under  no  rellriint.  Liberty  con- 
iifts  only  in  the  power  of  doing  what  we 
ought,  and  not  iu  being  conh rained  to 
do  what  V  C  might  not.  Whatever  laws 
require  only  what  is  right,  and  forbid 
only  what  is  wrong,  there  is  liberty,  by 
whomfoeverthe  law?  are  made.  ... 


M  A  G  A  Z  I  N  E,  -in. 

Taxes,  proportioned  to^  the  Tf^j 
en  is  of  good  government,  arc  asnecefrar\' 
as  government  irdlf.  They  are  not  i 
free  gift  of  the  people,  which  they  may 
lawfully  with-h6ld  at  pleafure  :  they  ai- 
a  debt  on  the  property  of  the  people 
dridly  due  to  the  public;  a  right  to  reluif 
them  would  be  a  right  to  fiibvert  goverr:. 
ment,  which  cannot  fubfift  vithont 
than'. . .  7'hey  \vere  incroachments  upo:i 
liberty,  not  by  their  being  impofed  urc'i 
perfons  W'ithout  their  own  confent,  bi;: 
only  by  tin  ir  being  fuch  as  they 
not  to  be  ;  only  when  they  are  excelVivfj 
or  when  they  are  grcd'sly  unequ.d.  *«: 
when  there  is  no  fccurity  againit  thtir 
becoming  fuch.  That  the  taxes  requir¬ 
ed  from  the  colonies  were  excefii\e,  ti- 
tiler  in  themfelves,  or  in  comparif  )n  wim 
thofe  of  Britain,  has  not  been,  and  eon- 
not  be  pretended.  They  wtre  palpably 
the  reverfe.” 

With  refpetft  to  their  fecurity  againf: 
opprefTion,  the  author  obferves,  thu: 
their  demand  has  been  inch  as  prechidul 
the  offer  of  fuch  feciiritv  from  being  mad: 
to  them  ;  tl.at  their  profenTed  dernaini  has 
conrtantiy  been,  that  they  fliould  not  I  t: 
at  ail  taxed  by  the  Britifli  parliamcnr, 
but  (»nly  by  their  own  feparate  afiembiies; 
and  that  this  demand  is  inconfi'  ent  with 
thtir  iieing  parts  of  the  whole  empire;  a 
demand,  the  granting  of  wlncli  wouM 
fcarcely  fail  to  occalion  a  continual  de- 
ficicnce  in  the  revenue,  and  w(  uid  rathtr 
overburden  the  reft  (  f  the  fidjeds, 
make  up  their  deficieiice,  or  elfe  put  .1 
(top  to  all  the  operations  of  governmenr. 

I'Vom  theft*  ar>cumeiits  he  pniceeds  to 
take  notice  of  their  opimeflive  tvranny, 
and'their  ingratitude  to  ti  e  parent  liato 
In  the  latUT  part  of  iiis  difeourfe  h: 
fliews  how  we,  as  well  as  the  coioniks, 
have  ufrd  our  liberty  for  a  cloke  of  n  a 
licioufnefs  ;  that  a  fpirit  (.f  dated  undif- 
tiugniflied  oppofiti''U  to  every  measure  of 
gov.'Tnmeiit,  right  or  wrong,  ib  imUiig'  d, 
avov'ed,  and  applauded  ;  that  the  fpirit 
of  this  age  fpurns  at  all  f.ibonlinab'  n, 
Indalpes  itfe^f  in  viHrylfU'  anil  nouhr;; 
the  bell  and  mod  exaited  c!i.ir.idei.% 
and  glories  in  infoleuce  to  all  fnoeiiors 
as  the  mod  delicit>us  eujo'  incni  of  h* 
bert  V. 

■  Thefe  extn<51.«,  and  the  author’s  knov’n 
chai  avTier  as  a  writer,  render  it  unncccf* 
firy  for  us  to  make  any  remarks  on  th*-" 
mculs  of  this  difcoin  fc.  •  f- 

[^Kofes  to  Correfp^ndents  deferred  for 
of  room 
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